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THE EMERGENCE OF THE FREE LABOR CONTRACT 
IN ENGLAND 


I 

Basic to the labor contract is the employment relation, which is one 
of the most important of those human contacts that make the economic 
world go round. It exists when one person devotes his labor to the 
service of another and receives in return some payment—part of the 
physical fruits of his labor, the material means of subsistence, privi- 
leges of land cultivation, or what not; and it affords a means of or- 
ganizing the codperative effort of a number of people for productive 
purposes. From time immemorial there have existed such relationships. 
The correlative figures of master and slave, lord and serf, master and 
servant, employer and employee, appear in every age of recorded his- 
tory. The nature of these relationships, however, has exhibited no 
set pattern. It has varied with a variety of circumstances. During 
different periods and in different places there have been operative 
various schemes, customary and legal, of organizing and controlling the 
employment relation. There have been slavery, serfdom, apprentice- 
ship, the indentured servant system, peonage, and the labor contract 
system, to mention only a few. 

For a century or more the free labor contract has represented the 
predominant method of organizing the employment relation in Great 
Britain and the United States. During the first half of the nineteenth 
century the terms and conditions of employment were left almost wholly 
to the discretion (or the relative bargaining power) of the immediately 
interested persons. To them was granted also the power of making or 
breaking the relation at will. It was presumed that any relationship 
they chose to establish was primarily their own concern, that they were 
much better qualified than outsiders to determine their mutual rights 
and obligations, and that they would both obtain fair terms from 
their bargaining because they were protected by competitive forces 
and by equality before the law. There followed the corollary that 
freely made bargains of this sort would advance not only the personal 
interests of the immediate participants, but also the general social 
interest. This represented a relatively “pure” form of the labor 
contract system. 
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II 

Serfdom was an elaborate scheme of social control that prescribed 
the economic, the political, and the social rights and duties of the vast 
majority of the population of feudal England. Politically the serf 
was unfree, and socially he was of the lowest caste. Economically he 
was a dependent of the lord of the manor on which he lived, in that he 
owed his lord a great many duties that were fixed by immemorial cus 
tom. Yet at the same time he had a number of rights and privileges 
which guaranteed him a measure of economic independence. 

On the typical manor of the twelfth century, when English feudalism 
was full grown, most of the serfs held from their lord and cultivated 
strips of land in the unfenced manorial fields. In return for these 
grants of land they paid various dues, proportioned to the size and 
character of their holdings. Most onerous were the labor services, 
by means of which the demesne farm, the plot of ground reserved for 
the lord’s use, was tilled. Each serf granted labor services two, three, 
or four days a week throughout the year, as a rule, and even more 
often in harvest time. Of some a particular kind of work was re- 
quired, such as ploughing, carting, or tending cattle, while others 
were used as the lord or his bailiff saw fit. Next in importance to the 
labor services came payments in kind, such as milk, ale, honey, suck- 
ing pigs, oats, or sheaves of corn, which the serf had to make periodi- 
cally from the produce of his own farm. Sometimes money was in- 
cluded, as on one of the estates of Gloucester Abbey, where a tenant 
was required to bring each St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s day a lamb of the 
value of twelve pence, as well as twelve pence in money in a purse hung 
around the animal’s neck.” There was also a third group of dues, 
more in the nature of political impositions, which were designed to 
show the personal subjection of the serf to his lord. On the marriage 
of his daughter he was obliged to make a payment, generally in kind, 
called merchet. If he or any of his family wished to leave the manor 
he paid chevage. He was liable to tallage, a sort of tax which was 
usually customary, although sometimes levied at the will of the lord. 
On his death his heir must give up as heriot a part of the family 
property, usually the best beast of the farm. ‘The lord held also 
certain privileges and monopolies, such as the control of the mill for 
grinding corn and the exclusive rights of keeping pigeons, fishing in 
nearby streams, and hunting in surrounding forests. 

According to the strict legal theory of the period, the serf, or villain, 
was in much the same position as the slave of Roman law in that he 
was a personal dependent of his lord, who owned his body as well 
as his chattels.?, Against his master he had no rights except that the 


*Paul Vinogradoff, Villainage in England, p. 289, (Oxford, 1892). 
* Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 44. 
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There was, indeed, a considerable scope for free agreement—some- 
thing of a contract element—in serfdom. The village peasantry, act- 
ing as a corporate group, often made bargains with the lord, giving 
up rights of common, for instance, and getting in return certain con- 
cessions. They had a large share in making decisions regarding use of 
the commons, methods of cultivation, areas that should be sown, and 
other matters of general interest. Sometimes they arrayed them- 
selves successfully against the lord. In other instances they farmed 
entire estates, making in return payments in services and kind." Events 
of this kind suggest the collective bargaining of our own day. From 
what we know of the origins of English feudalism it would apear that 
there had been land bargains of some sort at the outset, which had 
become relatively fixed and unchangeable with the passage of time. 
New terms of landholding were constantly coming into existence, how- 
ever, as by the commutation of services for money rents, and it seems 
that these must have been fixed by some kind of agreement. Thus 
some at least of the mutual obligations of lord and serf were deter- 
mined contractually. Professor Carlyle goes so far as to maintain 
that the feudal system was “in its essence a scheme of contractual re- 
** But for the ordinary serf this contract factor did not 
loom very large. He might make occasional bargains with his lord 


lationships.” 


over petty matters, or he might share with his fellow villagers in the 
determination of a few agreements about rights of common. But 
in general he tilled his own plot of ground from one year’s end to 
another, paid always the same dues and services, and accepted a rela- 
tively fixed social and economic status. 

Thus it appears that one of the major functions of serfdom was to 
organize the employment relation according to an elaborate code of 
rules, some of them legal, the most important of them outside the body 
of formal law. The rules, of course, favored the serf less than the 
lord, who was politically and socially predominant. But in general 
the serf held a considerably better position than the slave of ancient 
days. His “bondage was locally limited and not politically general,’””*® 
he had many rights against his lord, and he had limited scope for mak- 
ing free economic agreements. Serfdom was not a wage-system in the 
modern sense of the term; for the income of the villain consisted, not 
of direct allowances, but of what remained of the product of his own 
effort on the land after he had paid tribute, in labor, in money, and in 

" Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 360. 

*Cf. Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 14th ed., p. 44 (London, 
1919); and W. Cunningham, The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, 5th 
ed., vol. 1, p. 140 (Cambridge, 1922). 


*Carlyle, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 74. 
* Vinogradoff, op. cit., p. 152. 
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some in low positions, others in high positions. In Chaucer’s quaint 
phraseology, “God has ordained that some folk should be more high 
in estate and in degree and some folk more low, and that everyone 
should be served in his estate and in his degree.”"* It followed that 
everyone had rights as well as duties.“* A man’s rights, in the way 
of material well-being, were to be determined by his station in life. 
Each person in the social hierarchy, town workman, peasant, clerk, 
or noble landholder, was entitled to an income reasonable for one in 
his class. Since the income of the worker was obtained from his 
wages, a “fair wage” was one which sufficed to maintain its recipient 
in his accustomed standard of life. This brings us to the concept of 
the “just price,” which was, indeed, the core of the economic theory 
of the day. The just price was supposed to be inherent in an article, 
as Aristotle had taught, and was to be measured essentially by its cost 
of production—by the costs in labor and materials necessary to pre- 
pare it for the market. 

The medieval control of economic life was directed towards the 
maintenance of social and economic grades, fair wages, just prices, and 
quality of goods. During the feudal era manorial regulation had 
fulfilled this function. With the breakdown of manorialism new 
schemes of control grew up which may be designated as internal and 
external; the first exercised in the country districts through the rem- 
nants of manorial organization and in the towns through associated 
groups of merchants, craftsmen, and burgesses; and the second carried 
on by the state. As Professor Ashley says, “The public authorities felt 
themselves bound to regulate every kind of economic transaction in 
which individual] self-interest seemed to lead to injustice. .... No hard 
ind fast line can be drawn between the action of the central authority 
nd that of local authorities of town and guild.’””** 


IV 

We may now return to the history of the employment relation in 
the rural districts, to sketch the developments by which serfdom was 
supplanted by a controlled free labor system. ‘The position of the 

*Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, The Persones Tale; de Auaricia. (W. W. Skeat, 
Student’s Chaucer, London, 1895.) 

“Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologia, Part 2, Second Part, p. 58, Art. 1 
ind Art. 2: “Hence the proper act of justice in relation to its proper matter and 
object is indicated in the words, rendering to each one his right”; and “Therefore, 
the proper act of justice is nothing else than to render to each one his own.” (From 
the edition prepared by Rubeis, Bulluart, and others, Auguste Taurinorum, Marietti, 
1891.) 

* Ashley, op. cit., Part 1, p. 181. 
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granted in many instances, either voluntarily on the part of the lord, 
or on payment of a sum of money by the serf or a third person. Ac- 
cording to the law of the time, a villain who could prove his presence 
for a year and a day on free soil—a chartered town, or royal demesne 
land—was adjudged a free man. Many gained their liberty in this 
way, while others fled from their home manors and eventually settled 
down in other parts of the country where, as strangers, they were 
presumed to be free. 

The movement of manumission and enfranchisement was accentuated 
in the fourteenth century by the effects of a great calamity, the Black 
Death, which devastated England in 1348 and 1349 and swept off from 
one-half to one-third of the population. There was now more land to 
be tilled than there were men to till it, and the free laborers succeeded 
in obtaining higher wages. ‘Those who still owed labor services chafed 
under their burdens, which now became more obnoxious than ever when 
free men could get high wages. The villains held the whiphand, and to 
allay the general discontent and the constant flights from the manors 
the lords commuted labor services very generally. The low profits 
of arable farming at this time brought about a further extension of 
sheep raising and a further discontinuance of landlord cultivation, 
both forces, as we have seen, that favored commutation. 

Unrest among the peasants was not ended by the progress of com- 
mutation. On the contrary it increased during the thirty years fol- 
lowing the Black Death, and reached its culmination in the great ris- 
ing of 1881. The reasons for agrarian discontent lay chiefly in the 
continuance of many of the burdens and disabilities of serfdom. The 
unfree were annoyed by ancient duties, such as having to do their grind- 
ing at the manorial mill, they were jealous of the superior social and 
economic position which free men might attain, and they were irritated 
by the repressive measures taken against them by the lords and Parli- 
ament. G. M. Trevelyan claims that “the peasant had grasped the con 
ception of complete personal liberty, that he held it degrading to per- 
form forced labor, and that he considered freedom to be his right.’’’* 
Ideas of this kind were spread and discontent was fanned by widespread 
agitation, partly by priests of the type of John Ball who preached 
a crude doctrine of equality based on the teachings of Christianity. 
Prior to the main revolt there were a few minor disturbances and many 
instances of groups of peasants combining against their lords, the 
free demanding higher wages, the unfree asking relief from servile 
disabilities. In a statute of 1877 it was complained that the villains 
“gather themselves together in great routs, and agree by such con- 


“G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe, p. 185 (New York, 1809) 
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forth the lords of the manor were, in the main, mere rent receivers. 

The laborers were no longer bound to the soil of a particular manor. 
Subject to restrictions imposed from time to time by the national 
government, they might move about in search of employment; they 
might accept or refuse job offers; and they might bargain with em- 
ployers about wages and other terms of employment. They may be 
divided into two classes, farm servants and laborers. The servants were 
generally propertyless, and lived in the house of their employer to 
whom they devoted all of their working effort. Their contracts of 
service usually ran for some length of time, often a year, and were 
enforceable at law. During their engagement they were very much 
under the control of the employing farmer. He held a kind of parental 
authority over them, directing not only their working activities but 
also their sports and amusements and almost all other phases of their 
lives and beating them if they were insubordinate. The day laborers 
were more independent, for they took jobs on a day to day basis, or 
for short periods, and had their own homes. As a rule each laborer 
held a small plot of ground with a cottage and some rights of common, 
ind supplemented his wage income by doing a bit of farming on his 
own initiative. 

In the towns the laborers of the medieval period were free men, and 
most of them belonged to the craft gilds. As early as the first part 
of the twelfth century there were craft gilds in England,” and by the 
end of the fourteenth century the greater part of town industry was 
organized on the gild basis. According to one estimate there were 
10,000 craft and social gilds in the kingdom at the time of Richard IT.” 
Many of these were small, however, comprising only a few members 
each. From this time until Elizabeth’s reign they remained the model 
of industrial organization, although there were always some artisans 
and traders who remained outside the pale of the gild scheme. During 
this period the internal control of town labor was exercised mainly 
through the gilds. Gild rules prescribed carefully the respective rights 
and duties of each of the three classes of gildsmen, masters, journey- 
men, and apprentices. 

The apprentice agreed to serve his master for a number of years, 
commonly seven*® but sometimes more and sometimes less, in return for 
which he was to be taught the craft, provided with board and lodging, 
and usually given small money payments. The terms of an agreement 
of the fifteenth century between John Gare, of St. Mary Cray in the 

* Charles Gross, The Gild Merchant, vol. 1, p. 114 (Oxford, 1890). 

*Hazlitt’s estimate, quoted by Stone, op. cit., p. 79. 

* As in the Statute of Artificers, 5 Eliz. c. 4. 
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e Walter may be taken as typical.” 
eight years during which John cove- 

1 drink and clothing,” to “teche the 

.y and can,” and also to give him a 
first year, gradually increasing th 
uld amount to ten shillings. In re- 
ide Walter shall welle and truly kep 
ngs as the saide John shall bid him 
ill be lawful and lefull, and the said 
her to no rebeld nor sporte during th 
ense of the saide John.” Sometimes 
pay a premium before he was articled 
declared a journeyman. The agree- 
rties; and so long as the master ful- 
enjoyed a rule over the person of 
rally absolute. He had the right to 
but not otherwise,” and sometimes this 
his wife. The young men were pro- 
m the part of their masters by the 
f not always by specific gild, municipal, 
to have been well treated on the whole. 
uch freer position than the apprentices. 


uges by the day or for a longer period. 
terminable at will, but generally they 
id were enforceable at law. Often they 


ers, as did the apprentices, and submit- 
of the masters. In many respects, 
rable freedom of action in determining 
They might move freely from place 
refuse or accept job offers. To some 
th masters about terms, in spite of the 
g conditions, and other details of employ- 
or less rigidly by the gild, municipal, 
asions they acted in organized bodies 
ons. As early as 1803 there is men- 
lon among the “servant workmen in cord- 
ster saddlers of London complained that 
1 covins thereon with the object of raising 
that the combination had succeeded very 
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strikes, made agreements with their masters, and were recognized as 
independent organizations within the craft gilds. They never extended 
over the whole of the gild field, however, or perhaps over a large part 
of it, and were relatively unstable bodies, springing into existence and 
acting in militant fashion for a time, then disappearing or becoming 
innocuous religious or social organizations. As a rule the journey- 
men had no share in craft government, although sometimes they took 
a part in the election of the provosts, or masters of the craft. 

Gild regulation was most extensive. It covered practically every 
detail of the employment relation as well as of other economic re- 
lationships which gildsmen might have. The gilds laid down wage 
rates; they set the hours of work; they forbade night work, as a rule; 
they regulated the quality of the products manufactured; they de- 
termined whether or not a strange journeyman should be eligible for 
employment by a member of the gild; they settled disputes between 
master and man as well as between rival masters; they legislated on 
working conditions; they fixed rules of apprenticeship; and they de- 
termined the degree of control a master should have over his servants. 
Theoretically these rules were directed towards the protection of work- 
men and of consumers as well as of masters; and practice undoubtedly 
coincided with theory to a large extent in the early history of the gilds, 
when they were generally small and democratic. 

The gild rule was supplemented by municipal regulation, the second 
agency of the internal control of town labor. From the fourteenth 
century until the Tudor period it was usually the municipal authorities 
who granted the charters that guaranteed gild monopolies. Professor 
Cunningham states that the London crafts “exercised their powers 
under the constant and friendly supervision of the city authorities.”*° 
Municipal officials decided disputes between gilds, regulated industry 
and trade which was not organized on the gild basis, and laid down 
general rules for the protection of consumers or producers with which 
gildsmen, as well as others, had to comply. Carpenters, masons, tilers, 
and other craftsmen who moved about from place to place a great 
deal,*° as well as members of the victualling trades, seem to have been 
particularly liable to municipal regulation. As Professor Ashley says, 

* Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 340. 

* Circumstances of work in the building trades were not favorable to the exist- 
ence of local craft guilds, which were by no means general. Among workers of each 
of the various building crafts, however, there existed a loose fellowship which ex- 
tended over the country as a whole, and which would assume concrete form for 
a time when a group of them gathered together to erect some church or castle. 
These organizations disintegrated, of course, on completion of the job which had 
brought the men together. Thanks to the instability, or the absence, of local guilds, 


internal regulation of empleyment in the building trades was usually much weaker 
than in other industries. 
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tion of agriculture, the shortage of farm workers, and the rise in wages 
incidental to the Black Death. The famous statute of laborers of 
Edward III was designed to remedy the situation.** It provided that 
agricultural laborers, as well as masons, plasterers, tilers, carpenters, 
shoemakers, and certain other craftsmen, should not accept wages 
higher than those prevailing in normal years preceding the Black 
Death, and that prices should be reasonable. A system of forced labor 
was also prescribed whereby unemployed agricultural workers were 
ordered to accept any jobs offered them in husbandry. Additional 
statutes of Edward’s reign amplified the new labor code. In 1360 farm 
workers were forbidden to form combinations against their masters or 
to covenant among themselves to restrict output; and severe penalties 
wert prescribed for both masters and servants who violated the new 
labor code.** In 1863 artificers were required to choose one craft and 
hold to it, and rules for the diet and clothing of agricultural and other 
workers were also laid down.** But it was easier for Parliament to pass 
these measures than to get them enforced. The labor shortage con- 
tinued, and the stern logic of economic circumstances forced employers 
to violate the laws that had been made in their own interests. Wages 
in both town and country increased by about 50 per cent or more ;* 
and within the fifty years succeeding the Black Death the new rates had 
become customary. 

Failure to drive wages back to their old level was admitted as time 
went on; but the regulation inaugurated under Edward III was not 
discontinued. Rather was it increased, growing in extent and in im- 
portance as it invaded provinces of control that had formerly been 
left to local authorities. Parliament began to make persistent efforts 
to organize a national system of reasonable wages and prices. Under 
Richard II the justices of the peace were empowered to assess agricul- 
tural wage rates twice a year,’° a method of control that was to last 
for many centuries. ‘The justices were given some discretion as to 
the lower limits they might set; but the upper limits, the maxima, were 
henceforth fixed from time to time by parliamentary enactment. In 
Richard’s reign, too, servants in husbandry and farm laborers were 
forbidden to leave their home districts without permits from the local 
37 


authorities.*7 These restrictions upon movement were considerably re 


"25 Edw.III, St. 11, ¢. 1 (1351). 

* 34 Edw.IIlI, cc. 9, 10, 11. 

“37 Edw.III, cc. 6-14. 

“This is the estimate that Thorold Rogers makes, op. cit., p. 237. There has 
been considerable controversy among historians as to the extent of the increase in 
wages, but all are agreed that it was verv considerable 

“13 R.II, c. 8 (1889). Cited by Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 449. 

"12 R.II, c. 3 (1388). Cited by W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, 
vol. 2, p. 384. (London, 1909.) 
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eved by [ which permitted servants to quit old 
masters a ynes on giving due warning.*® Hours 
alt lthough not nearly so carefully as wage 
rates. it sé mprehensive act fixing hours was on 
passed in 14 1t in the summer months laborers and 
artificers five in the morning until seven or eight 
the eve ropriate rest intervals for meals.*® Other 
regulations entury affected innumerable details of 
the lives of irticularly of those in the country. They 
were forbid thing; game laws forbade them to poach 
on the pres rs; they were not allowed to carry arms, 
unless it w vs on certain occasions, or staves; even 
the games 1 re designated by law. Many of these 
ordinances, rs that lie outside the scope of the em- 
ployment ted against combination among. th 
workers. 7 not forget the rising of 1881. Indeed 
they wer f it by riots on many subsequent oc- 
casions an Its, one under Jack Cade in 1450 and 
the second 1549.* 

Statutes provisions similar to those quoted were 
reénacted ntly during the two centuries that fol- 
lowed the s (hus the national labor code grew in ex- 
tent and ir For a great while it affected in the main 
only agri r trades workers. But in the latter part 
of the fifte evident that the gilds and communes 
were no long r ancient functions of control satisfactor- 
ly; and fo regulation was extended to town workers 
Under thi was gradually absorbed into the na- 
tional syst 1 by it. 

Well bef fifteenth century the state began to 
trench upo1 Edward IV found it necessary to regu- 
late the clot tail,** partly because the domestic sys- 
tem of mar y districts was growing up and the in- 
dustry was confines of gild organization. The 
cloth gilds used to some extent as agencies of 
regulation Henry VI the crafts of the goldsmiths 
and embroi 1 to public control. A few years later 

#93 Henr y Cunningha™, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 448. 

* 11 Henr nningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 534. 

“ Interest ntent among the peasantry is contained in 
depositions t 1 Aldermen of Norwich, 1549-67, after Ket's 
rising. Quote i nd E. Power, Tudor Economic Documents, vol 


1 Edw. ‘ Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 488. 
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an important statute ordered that “in view of many unlawful and un- 
reasonable ordinances of the gilds, which worked to common hurt and 
damage of the people,” they were henceforth to submit new ordinances 
for the approval of the justices of the peace.*? Professor Cunningham 
claims that this was a “further step in the process of nationalizing 
the craft gilds.”** The Tudor kings continued the policy of nationaliza- 
tion. In 1503-4 all crafts were brought under the direct supervision 
of the royal justices.** Apparently the supervisory powers of the 
municipal authorities were not set aside completely, but were supple- 
mented by those of the justices. Since the gilds were now under ef- 
fective regulation they could conveniently be used for administrative 
duties; and the Tudor kings employed them for that purpose. Prior 
to this time the sphere of gild control had been considerably narrowed 
by legislation fixing prices, insisting upon goods of certain quality, 
setting the numbers of journeymen and apprentices masters might 
employ, and specifying the liveries that craft members might wear. 
Increasingly the regulation of wages, hours, and other details of the 
employment relation was extended to gild workers, until in the reign 
of Henry VIII they were almost as much liable to national control 
as the peasants. 

It is important to note that the legislation we have been considering 
was not directed entirely towards keeping either farm or town workers 
in a state of subjugation. The medieval ideal of a fair living for 
everybody still prevailed. If masters had rights against their servants, 
they also had duties towards them. If contracts of service were bind- 
ing upon the farm servant and the apprentice, they were also binding 
upon the master, who remained responsible during the period of en- 
gagement for the maintenance of his dependent. If farm masters were 
given a large control of the lives and activities of their servants it 
is explainable, in part at least, by “their responsibility for the villain, 
whether sick or sound, poor or prosperous, well-behaved or criminal.’* 
There was an attempt to meet the problems of unemployment and 
poverty, which became pressing in the fifteenth century, not only by 
the harsh provisions of the statutes of laborers, insisting that all who 
could must work, but also by the poor laws, which provided a rough 
system of employers’ liability. Other laws were expressly directed to 

“15 HenryVI, c. 6 (1437). E. Lipson, in his Introduction to the Economic 
History of England, third ed., vol. 1, p. 871 (London, 1923), suggesis that this 
statute referred only to gilds holding royal charters. But even if this be true 
the statute is highly significant. 

“Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 445. 

“19 HenryVII, c. 7. Cited by Ashley, op. cit., Part 2, p. 159. 


“R. M. Garnier, History of the English Landed Interest, vol. 1, p. 69 (London, 
1892). 
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the benefit of rd IV, for example, prohibited th 
port lit and other sovereigns for 
b mA ry vith the same object of preserving 
l English. The Tudors legislated 
r encl ng hardships upon rural workers 
nd sma Id .sures to encourage tillage. The 
labore vho had a right to reasonable 
liberty 1a} rvice. Most of the regulation 
—— | contracts were made and up- 
held in prope} terms, in accordance with the 
f ti 

To sum up t on of the employment scheme of 
this late medie\ kers, who were almost all free men, 
made engag ters according to an elaborate 
ode of rules nd external agencies. Internal 
control in th ; pretty distinctly a remnant 
of manorialism, the masters. It gave them a 
large jurisdict r servants, as well as consider- 
able responsibil welfare. In the towns internal 
control was ca nd the municipal authorities, who 
regulated innu! ployment relation. In addition, 
there was exte y the state, which tended to dis 
place the inter: uly extending to all classes of 
workers, it afi working conditions, movement of 
the workers fi mployment, maintenance of th 
destitute, and rmore, it authorized or curtailed 
the supervisio1 ; tending to amalgamate all the 
mechanism of 1 ticulated system. 

A system of ndoubtedly was. Yet at the sam 
time there wert f free contract. In spite of re- 
strictions of var from the urge of economic neces- 
sity, the worke1 free to acce pt or refuse job offers 
and had consid vement. When engagements of 
service were ma y were enforceable at law; but 
many jobs we! to day basis, so that the worker 
might often qu the employer dispense with him at 
will. Wages w nt by bargaining. Instances have 
been cited to sh not at all uncommon among both 
town and count they were often successful. In 
actual fact the rild and commune, of the justices, 
and of the nat ; by no means always effective. 
Ineffective regu r that other details of employment 


“8 Edw.IV 4 ningham, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 430. 
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were also determined very often by bargaining. The fixing of terms 
hy agreement increased rather than diminished, apparently, with the 
ait nsion of national regulation, which was liable to be less effective as 
ell as less detailed than that of internal agencies. In a rough way 
it is true that the various elements of free contract increased in im- 
portance as the period went on. 


VII 

We may pass on now to trace the history of the employment rela- 
tion during the pre-modern period which extended from the reign of 
Elizabeth to the era of the Industrial Revolution. In Elizabeth’s 
reign England was no longer medieval. For in the preceding century 
various forces had been at work transforming the country into some- 
thing of a modern mould. Tudor nationalism and settled government 
had furthered the economic unity of the kingdom. The opening up 
of new trade routes, the discovery of the New World, and the inflow 
of precious metals had greatly encouraged commerce; and this stimulus 
was passed on to English industry. The growth of the wool trade had 
encouraged sheep farming and enclosures. Rich merchants and large 
tenant farmers were now substantial figures, not only in economic 
but also in social and political life. Industry and commerce were or- 
ganized largely on capitalist lines. The cloth manufacture, the most 
important industry apart from agriculture, had long overflowed the 
boundaries of gild organization. In other industries a somewhat simi- 
lar development had taken place; and the gilds had largely died out 
or had become associations of capitalist masters, far removed from 
their original form. With the new economic conditions there were new 
deas regarding the control of industry. Mercantilism, which justified 
the regulation of trade and industry for the purpose of encouraging 
exports, became articulate in the Elizabethan era. Although there was 
in general a greater willingness to leave many economic decisions to 
the arbitrament of the market, the medieval ideals of just prices, fair 
wages, and proper social and economic grades were still accepted, so 
that control remained a guiding principle of political economy. If 
control could be rationalized a little less easily on medieval grounds, 
mercantilistic arguments could generally be called to its support. 

The culmination of the national regulation of labor came with the 
adoption of Elizabeth’s famous Statute of Artificers in 1563.*° Super- 
vision of all kinds of labor was now definitely removed from local and 
put into national hands. Thus the gilds, which had already had their 
powers severely curtailed under Henry VIII and Edward VI, were 
finally deprived of their ancient functions. In other respects the statute 

“§ Eliz., c. 4. 
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labor law than the adoption of new 

gislatior [ n given authority to assess wage 
rates and wet ry out this task at every Easter ses- 
sions, “calling liscreet and grave persons... . as 
they shall th rring together respecting the plenty 
ind scar ity « | statutory maxima were removed, 
the only limit n of the justices being that their 
proposed rates y the royal government. Important 
sections of th apprenticeship, which was to last 
for at least sé ‘ts of service were declared binding 
upon both ma were to be of a minimum length of 
one vear for 1 certain other workers. Hours of 
work were also of laborers without permission from 
the justices wa nemployed farm workers were ordered 
to take any si y that was offered them. The new 
code was most ring every important detail of the 
employment rel 

The Statute not seem to have aimed at the degrada- 
tion of the w n the legislation of the last period. 
Indeed the ret 1ximum wage provisions was a dis- 
tinctly liberal purpose was “to banish idleness, ad- 
vance husband! he hired person both in the time of 
scarcity and tl onvenient proportion of wages” ;* 
and there seem r believing, as Thorold Rogers does,” 
that this stat cal. That the government was not 
unmindful of t workers is shown by other actions 
of Elizabeth’s 1 prohibition of the export of corn in 
time of dearth corn prices for home consumption.” 
The Elizabet! I brought the supervision of the 
poor directly nd other civil officials, was directed 
in large part t working classes, however much it 
may have harn 

The employ: , measurably free from internal con- 
tro] as it had | roverned carefully by state regulation. 
Many of its n doubt fixed by agreement between 
master and ser r details were determined by legal 
authority. In n there was probably less bargaining 
freedom than ling century, for her labor code was 
apparently ent rable success. But the Elizabethan 
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legislation finally shattered the vestiges of internal control almost com- 
pletely and paved the way for the emergence of the free contract in 
the next couple of centuries. For it was easier for national regula- 
tion to disintegrate than for the shackles of internal control to be 
broken. 

The story of the control of the employment relation during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries is the story of its gradual decay. 
Officially the Elizabethan system was in force all of this time. It was 
not formally abolished until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
But in actual fact it ceased to function as time went by, particularly 
during the eighteenth century, when England was undergoing momen- 
tous commercial, agricultural, and industrial changes, and when a new 
economic and political philosophy was coming into fashion. 

Control was still very much of a reality, however, during the greater 
part of the seventeenth century. Apparently the wage assessments, 
the central practices of the Elizabethan system, were made regularly. 
Certainly the justices in Middlesex, London, and Yorkshire performed 
these duties meticulously ;°* and, as Professor Cunningham says, “there 
is an inherent improbability that a usage which prevailed so extensively 
under Elizabeth should have suddenly fallen into desuetude.”°* 
fessor Ashley believes that there is ‘ 


Pro- 
‘sufficient evidence to prove that 
the annual assessment was part of the ordinary business of every 
Easter sessions.”’* 
legislation directed towards the continuance of the system.** The 
scheme of seven year apprenticeship remained general, more perhaps 


Under James I and the Commonwealth, there was 


through custom than by force of law. Yearly terms of engagement 
for farm workers were still the rule and contracts of service remained 
binding upon both parties. In the Stuart period annual hiring fairs, 
carefully administered by local officials, were customary in the country 
districts.°° The laborers were still prohibited from moving freely from 
place to place. Indeed restrictions on movement were made more se- 
vere by the laws of settlement. The foundation of these laws was an 
act of Charles II*’ which established a new and elaborate system ac- 
cording to which poor families could be ejected from parishes in which 
they were not legally settled unless they gave ample evidence of being 
able to support themselves. Evidence as to the enforcement of the 
Elizabethan code is rather scanty, but it seems to have been adminis- 
“Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 43-44. 

™ Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 44. 

“W. J. Ashley, The Economic Organization of England, p. 105 (London, 1925). 

* J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The Village Laborer, p. 109 (London, 1920). 

* Hasbach, op. cit., p. 84. Cf. Henry Best’s description of a hiring fair, quoted 
Garnier, op. cit., pp. 142 ff. 

"13 and 14 CharlesII, c. 12 (1662). Cited by Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 570. 
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tered with & ntil the Restoration. Although the 
eco! f ry, particularly those in commerce, 
aa 4 creat ; of competitive buying and selling, 
the 1 sop! yr remained almost as much in favor 
borers to be industrious, thrifty, 

nd t and, less often, their correlative 

right to Li] 1 by numerous writers and public 
met lhes ly enough, survived long after the 
laissez-faire d freedom in manufacture an” trade 

rdotal creed. 
VITl 

By t + nth century, however, the control 
Sy en was ra] The collapse of royal government 
whicl -curré nd the confusion of the Civil War 
which followed to industrial regulation of all kinds. 
Profi r Cu these events “involved the aban- 
lonment of att national system for the supervision 
of industrv.” rest incidental to the Revolution of 
1688 was anot at development of trade in the seven- 
teent ntury extend commercial regulation in the 
appropriate ] facturing industry expanded, espe- 
cially the clot toriously hard to regulate. Move- 
ments in pop omplicating factor. London, for 
instance, inc! - and craftsmen established them- 
selves in the ou vhere no effective machinery of con- 
trol existed. <A the employment relation continued 

ger than att the manufacture and marketing of 
physical comn nevitable that the control of labor 
should decrease larger system of industrial regula- 
tion, of which it rrated. 

The extrao1 levelopments of the eighteenth cen- 
tury brought upse of the Elizabethan labor sys- 
tem. The Agr n practically wiped out the rural 
small-holders a majority of them to the status 
of wage laborer tion of machinery and the transfer of 
manufacturing ill workshop to factory made it 
necessary for most lent craftsmen to join the ranks of 
the urban wa ssively the workers in town and 
country were { basis. By the end of the century 

8% See Fdgar S f the Laborer in a System of Nationalism, 
(Boston, 1920), pa n of the 17th and 18th century ideology 
of the contr f 
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England had gained the somewhat questionable distinction of being the 
first country in the world to have a wage-earning class that comprised 
a majority of her population. The Age of the Proletariat had dawned. 

Here were circumstances that the framers of the Elizabethan labor 
code had not dreamed of. Clearly their system of regulation was not 
suited to these changed and rapidly changing conditions. What was 
to take its place? 

Laissez-faire was the answer of experience as well as of academic 
theory. A feeling that trade and industry ought to be as free from 
social restriction as possible had been growing up for many decades, 
and with the publication of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations in 1776, 
the new ideas were assembled as a coherent body of economic thought. 
Henceforth “free competition” was to be the fashionable panacea for 
all economic ills. Adam Smith inveighed against economic restrictions 
of all sorts, including those upon labor. “The patrimony of a poor 
man lies in the strength and dexterity of his hands,” he said, “and 
to prevent him from employing this strength and dexterity in what 
manner he thinks proper without harm to his neighbor, is a plain vio- 
lation of this most sacred property. It is a manifest encroachment 
upon the just liberty of the workman and of those who might be dis- 
posed to employ him.’”*° 

Smith’s desire that labor might be relieved of regulation had already 
been largely realized. The assessment of wages was almost every- 
where discontinued before 1725, although assessments were made in 
1782 in Kent and Gloucester,” and as late as 1754 in Lincolnshire.” 
Adam Smith claimed in the Wealth of Nations that the system had 


“now gone entirely into disuse.” 


In the latter part of the century, 
when the workmen were terribly distressed by low wages and unemploy- 
ment, they agitated for the enforcement of the wage provisions of 
the Statute of Artificers, still part of the law of the land; but the 
government refused their plea and finally extricated itself from an 
awkward situation by repealing these provisions in 1813.°* The old 
apprenticeship rules were not generally enforced in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, however much custom might have entrenched them in certain 
trades. Adam Smith points out that a strict interpretation of these 
rules had limited their application to trades already established in 
1563. Certainly the provisions fixing a definite ratio between num- 

® Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, vol. 1, p. 123. (8rd edition, edited by Edwin 
Cannan, London, 1922.) 

“J. L. and B. Hammond, op. cit., pp. 120-121. 

“Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 507, p. 597. 

“Adam Smith, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 143. 

“53 Geo.III, c. 40. 

* Adam Smith, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 122. 
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ant xeymen had fallen into disuse. It was 
the latter part of the century 
th rT they « sunt of the excessive use of cheap 
Lppret bine lal lid not heed their complaints and 
petitions for 1 1 repealed the apprenticeship regula- 
eee Witl Mrs. Webb, went “practically the 
st remnant tection of the Standard of Life 
which had sur Ages.”°" 
Other parts de were repealed by Parliament in 
fashion, « lecay. Hours of labor came to be 
fixed by local n, by the will of the master. An 
ot rge ] f George III®® regulated the hours 
of journeymen t rislation was altogether exceptional. 
The veavl¥ sei ry districts was largely discontinued 
iow pobtles III, according to which a laborer 
might gain set r apprenticeship for a year.”° From 
this time fort] to hire their servants for a shorter 
period, to avo ossible burdens upon the local poor 
rates. Contr still enforceable; but this system 
was of much | than formerly, because most of the town 
ind many of t now made their engagements on a 
day to day b reason, the control of farm masters 
over the lives w much less extensive. Restrictions 
upon moveme! 1 all through the century, thanks to 
the oppressive But the laws must have been laxly 
administered, rrowth of towns and cities, largely by 
migration fro ts, indicates. Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond think tl stop the flow of labor, but that they 
regulated it in he employing class.”** Towards the 
end of the cent ns were considerably lessened by par- 
liamentary a¢ yns in 1784 and 1793 Parliament 
amended the ] vide that persons no longer needed 
certificates for irish to another and that they could 
not be ejected became chargeable as paupers. The 
old repression ved in 1834,"* when settlement by 
service was al rs were thus relieved of the motive 
53 Geo. III 
S. and B. \ Trade Unionism, p. 61. Revised edition, 
Lx yn, 192 
*7 Geo.! 
"6G IIT, « 
3 W. and M J. L. and B. Hammond, op. cit., p. 89 
J. L. and B. | ) 9] 
735 Geo. Ill, I nd B. Hammond, op. cit., p. 128. 


34 and 5 W. I ngham, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 755. 
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of preventing the incursion of newcomers. Thus most of the ancient 
devices for regulating the employment relation died out. Especially 
in the reign of George III Parliament passed act after act removing 
labor restrictions, as well as industrial and commercial regulations 
which had had an indirect effect upon the employment relation. 

A word should be said about the combination acts. In a sense 
they are particularly the product of eighteenth century conditions, 
although orders forbidding combinations among workers go back to 
the fourteenth century and run all through the statutes of laborers. 
But in this century the problem of combinations became pressing to 
employers, for trade unionism appeared and strikes grew frequent. 
Masters called upon Parliament for help and Parliament responded 
loyally by passing numerous statutes forbidding unions in particular 
trades."* The most sweeping steps were taken in 1799 and 1800, when 
all combinations, among masters as well as men, were declared illegal.” 
The law was always a dead lettter as far as employers were concerned ; 
and many groups of workers also succeeded in violating it, in spite 
of constant persecution. After the close of the Napoleonic Wars, agi- 
tation for the repeal of the hated acts grew intense among workmen; 
liberal minded people of other classes joined them; and in 1824 and 
1825 they were abolished.”* Unions were now legal and strikes might bx 
carried on, although the range of legal action allowed workmen was rela 
tively narrow. 

With the repeal of the combination acts the old system of state 
regulation of labor was definitely ended. And except for certain 
vestiges, internal control had long broken down. No longer were the 
details of employment arranged by authority, whether that of th 
manor, the farm master, the gild, the commune or the state. Nor, ex- 
cept in comparatively few instances, were contracts of service mad 
for fixed periods of time. In general the worker might quit his job 
when he chose; and likewise the employer might dispense with him at 
will. Thus the workman became free to determine the terms of his 
employment by agreement with his employer. He had been granted 
rights of private property in himself; and upon him devolved the re- 
sponsibility of working out his own material salvation through the wis 
exercise of these property rights. Trade unions and associations of 
masters had already begun to assume some place in the economy of 
England; but in general it was an age of individual bargaining, indi- 

“Mr. and Mrs. Webb report, op. cit., p. 68, that Whitbread declared in the 
House of Commons that there were 40 such acts on the statute books in 1800 

™39 Geo.III, c. 81, and 39 and 40 Geo.III, c. 106. Cited by Cunningham, op. cit 
vol, 2, p. 782. 


"5 Geo.IV, c. 95, and 6 Geo.IV, c. 129. Cited by Cunningham, op. cit., vol. 2, 
p. 757. 
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viduals on b ts in employment negotiations. The 
avatem of th 1 come into full flower. 
rite phrase. Sir Henry Maine has 
wo ress of civilization. But such a 
Dy r. If we accept it not too literally, 
oni. Ake velopment in schemes of organizing 
the emplovn nd during the six century period that 
been cons The custom of the manor, it has 
heen noted. n ly a scheme of status, although there 
were certain ¢ in it. The system which succeeded 
the regimentat is partly contractual, yet was in the 
main one of s careful control of labor exercised 
by local and n Finally the national government made 
ns bitious and tempts to fix definitely the economic 
und social statu l employer. But in spite of national 
reculation the 1 of arranging employment became 
more and mol variety of circumstances drove the 
national labor 1 occasioned the general adoption of 
the free labor r more ago. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF TIME VALUATION 
Introduction 


While the inductive method has been at the foundation of many 
economic principles, the use of induction in general lags far behind the 
use of deduction in economic theory. Economic literature is full of 
statistical analysis, but most of it falls short in that the statistical 
analysis is not followed up by inference. It is a challenge to statis- 
ticians and economists that much of economic theory, so far as has been 
discovered, cannot be demonstrated by induction. 

This essay is an attempt to apply the method of induction to the dem- 
onstration of the time-preference theory of interest; but it still is not 
claimed to be a proof of that theory. The inductive inference involved 
is somewhat as follows: 

(1) If the time-preference theory of interest is true, then price data ana- 
lyzed below will give a measure of prevailing time valuation; 

(2) If that measure of prevailing time valuation correlates with bond 
vields, there is a presumption created that the time-preference theory of 
interest is true; 

(3) But this is only a presumption upon the supposition that no other 
a priori theory could explain the behavior of price data thus found. 


In other words, while the method of induction here goes further than 
before, it still leaves to the abstract theorist the controversy suggested 
by (3) above. 

Based upon the fundamental logic of the time-preference theory of 
interest, price data have been analyzed; and the results have been 
found to be in agreement with the hypothesis with which the statistical 
inquiry was begun. Can the productivity theorists build up a logical 
a priort statement which will account for the results here obtained? 
For example, will the productivity theorists say that these relation- 
ships are due to varying degrees of productivity of capital? If so, 
what will they mean by “capital,” and how will they define “produc- 
tivity?” Will they speak in the realms of technology or in the realms 
of values; or will they shift from the one to the other? 


The Time-Preference Theory of Interest Stated 
T'wo aspects of the market for durable goods. 

Every more or less durable good (including land) may be looked 
upon as a series or “bundle” of separable uses, extending over a period 
of time. There exists a market in which the durable goods themselves 
are bought and sold for prices where the whole “bundle” of separable 
ses are exchanged at once. This is manifested by the outright sale 
of a machine, tool, factory, or piece of land. This is the first aspect 
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(he other aspect of the market for 

it there is a market for the pur- 

lurable goods for prescribed pe- 

el the separable uses of a durable good 
ourse, called rents. 

| mabl. goods, the use of the good 

imption of the good and its use 

no such dual aspect of the mar- 


class ds is a continuity one—some goods 
ods are more or less ephemeral. 

At o1 ich things as food and fuel, which 
nd at the other end of the con- 

so far as its position or location 

degree), rights of way, etc. Goods 

bility. The renting contract or 

buving al roods, apart from the buying and 
ess ul tends to goods of relative ephem- 
tv. ic! ng on occasion, the renting of auto- 
biles. ete s type are always rented for short 
periods of day or possibly in rare cases by 
the mont G bility are rented for longer periods 
of time, by tl f five, ten, or even ninety-nine years. 


tion e relationships. 
It is impor between these two aspects of th 
urkets for d there is an intimate relation be 
tween the tw mmed up in the term time valua 


TI iluat ed and related to time has always 
een recognize é It is so essential an aspect of 
that it « recognized philosophically. But the 
significance of n respect to all of its ramifications 
the theory nly recently been more fully appre- 
‘iated by econ now is it fully recognized.’ 

The relatio1 ispects of markets for durable 
goods is deter n. Inasmuch as the preference for 
iny specific p1 yment is usually (though not al- 
ways) greater t for future goods and enjoyment, we 
may speak of 1 revailing preference in time as rela- 

*See F. A. Fe for the fullest recognition of this princi- 
ple, likewise B r, Seligman and a few others. The pre- 
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tively high or low time valuation. High time valuation then means a 
relatively high preference prevailing for present goods, uses and en- 
joyment; while low time valuation means a relatively low preference 
prevailing for present goods, uses and enjoyment. A present concrete 
durable good may contain a series of more or less future uses, indirect 
or direct; and the currtnt rents of agents are the prices of their pres- 
ent uses, whereas the price (capital valuation) of the outright pos- 
session of the rented object is the sum of their future uses, as valued 
now. If the time valuation prevailing among individuals in the market 
is relatively high, it means that the price which will be paid for the out- 
right possession of a durable good with future uses will be low rela- 
tive to the price of goods with present uses. On the other hand, if 
the prevailing time valuation in the market is relatively low, the prices 
which will be paid for the outright possession of durable goods with 
future uses will be high relative to the future maturing prices of their 
uses or products. 

The relationship between capital value and the rent which will be 
paid for the use of the good is the reverse of that just described: if 
the prevailing time valuation is high, rents will be large relative to 
capitalizations; and if the prevailing time valuation is low, rents will 
be small relative to capitalizations. Thus, the ratio of rents to capital 
(taken as a base) varies with time valuation, and the ratio of capital to 
rents (taken as a base) varies inversely with time valuation. To put 
this in the form of a simple mathematical formula, 


T,«1/P. 
whereas, T,«R, 


where T, represents time valuation, Pz represents the price of a dur- 
able good for its outright possession (its capital valuation, and R, 
represents the price which will be paid for the use or rent of the good. 


Meaning of the term time valuation. 

In general, valuation signifies a subjective conception, and is an in- 
dividual mental action. It is, therefore, indefinite. Furthermore, it 
is abstract, since it cannot be represented concretely. It cannot be 
measured, except in an abstract sense. However, once it is qualified by 
the adjective prevailing, it takes on more definiteness, and is commen- 
surate by its concrete realization in the market phenomenon of price. 

The word valuation, however, should not thereby be conceived of as 
divorced from its subjective connotation per se. The modifying ad- 
jective “prevailing” does not make a concrete concept out of the sub- 
jective concept of valuation. It is still abstract. The logical sequence 
in mind here may be characterized briefly as follows: 
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2) Valua e., in the minds of individuals), are 

indefini wn mmensurate as between different in- 

yo n may be a marginal concept, or at any 

rate the c vidual valuations whether or not that 
re marginal valuation. 

Nhe luation is yet subjective, i.e., in th 


bstract; but, on the other hand, 


al 


the equilibrating forces of competi- 


tion the def t becomes expressed in exchange. I[t i; 
the subject t price concept, which itself is ob je ctive 
rete 
Price lization of the collective or marginal 
valuation. P1 : of the phenomenon; and prevailing 


aspect of the phenomenon. 
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A fa ( idea is contained in an early un 
finishe 1 ess Monnaies. 'Turgot used the term 

leur appr the subjective aspect of the market 
price; in ot! n which becomes the price (pretium) 
or the “pri ther valuations becoming ineffective 
as the market The objective aspect of the effectiv 
valuation is [his terminology approaches accord 
with Profes : of the problem of value and the 
gen tl 

Just as i objective reflection of the prevailing 
valuation, s which corresponds to the subjectiv 
term prez im price : and in one of its most 

riking and s is the interest rate. Prevailing 

valuat renus valuation; interest rate is 
pecies I t 

Interest 1 , are the terms applied to the phe- 
nomenon of 1 d particularly with the borrowing 
and lending valuation is reflected in other prices 
as well, so th price an element of time price. ‘Time 
valuation is vading determinant; the other terms 
ordinarily | oney market are derivative and de- 
pe ndent Iipon valuation.” 

It ought n ymprehend the theory of time-valua- 
tion in its dit n explanation of the time price as it 
is found in t rate. It is a price evolved through 
psychological se underlying any price—the psy- 
chological as] ral is valuation, which is a reflection 
of choice resu x of motives; while in the case of 
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time price or interest rate the psychological aspect is valuation related 
simply to time differences. What is more difficult to appreciate is the 
vastly complicated and comprehensive implications of the theory. For 
if the element of time valuation exists at all, it must be inextricably in- 
terwoven with almost every price problem. Every present desire has as 
a competitor other present desires and also other desires for future 
goods, and thus every valuation must be effected by time valuation. 
Consequently time valuation is an all-pervasive element in the whole sys- 
tem or structure of prices in any community or market. 

Wherever the use of a good purchased extends into the future, the 
element of time valuation will enter into the market phenomenon giving 
rise to the price of that good. The farther into the future the use of 
the good, or the series of uses emanating from the good, extends, the 

ore important will be the influence of the determinant time valuation 
unong the factors influencing the market price. If the prevailing time 
aluation is high, present or direct uses are valued relatively more than 
future or indirect uses and so goods of present or direct use will tend 
to rise in price as the prevailing time valuation rises (perhaps not ab- 
solutely, in money, but in comparison with goods of future or indirect 
use, whose price will tend to fall relatively). With a fall in prevailing 
time valuation the reverse relationship will tend to exist. 


The effect of a great war upon time valuation. 

When a disturbing factor such as a war institutes a degree of un- 
certainty as to the future of large masses of population, the whole psy- 
chology of the nation undergoes a revolution. This was amply illus- 
trated during the World War. A premium is placed upon the present 
uses of things. All energy is bent upon accomplishing the victory. 
Any sacrifice will be made of wealth. Ideas of conservation and sav- 
ing take a back seat in the minds of men. ‘Taxes are increased and the 
sanctity of private property is invaded, making the future for saving 
still more uncertain. Even if there were no inflation of the circulating 
medium of the country, there would tend to be a relative rise in the 
prices of goods for present use; and the prices of all durable goods or 
agents would tend to decline relatively. If there is inflation, all prices 
will rise, but the prices of goods for present use will tend to rise rela- 
tively more rapidly than prices of durable goods.° 

Conversely, the prevailing time valuation will tend to fall after the 
war is won; the future becomes a more definite consideration in the 
minds of men. Then the inverse relationship will tend to exist be- 
tween prices of goods for present use and prices of durable goods. 

*It must be taken into consideration, however, that some goods normally classed 


as relatively durable become goods for immediate consumption or destruction in war 
time, hence their price would tend to react with the present use type of goods. 
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goods) and compare it with a like index of the price level of the latter 
type of goods (durable goods), there would be reflected in the relation- 
ship between these two indexes the determinant time valuation. 

If the index of the price level of ephemeral goods is divided by the 
index of the price level of durable goods the resulting series will be an 
index which will rise when time valuation rises and fall when time valu- 
ation declines. This may be put in symbols, as follows: 


therefore 


where T, represents time valuation, I, represents the index of the price 
of ephemeral goods, Iz represents the index of the price level of durable 
goods, and I,, represents the index of time valuation. 

There have never been any indexes constructed with a view to such 
a classification of goods; but there are found in Mitchell’s Gold, Prices 
and Wages under the Greenback Standard a group of index numbers 
of various types of prices for the period. He has constructed indexes 
of wholesale prices, retail prices, wages, an index of the cost of living, 
etc. Moreover he has included in the book all of the individual price 
series translated into relatives. This is the only comprehensive work 
we have on index numbers for the period; and it has been accepted as a 
scientific treatment of the data, and will be taken as a basis for the 
present statistical analysis. 

What are the possibilities of finding among these indexes and price 
relatives some types of indexes which will predominantly reflect the two 
kinds of price levels desired for this problem? 


The method, in general. 

It would be reasonable to suppose that such an index of time valua- 
tion would be obtained by using Mitchell’s several series of relative 
prices for various goods during this period and constructing two in- 
dexes : 


(1) An index composed of prices of ephemeral goods or goods of direct 
use which are relatively short-time use-bearers. For example, this index 
might include such commodities as foodstuffs, clothing, etc. 

(2) An index composed of prices of durable goods or goods of indirect 
use where the consumptive use derived from such indirect use is somewhat 
distant in time. For example this index would include such commodities as 
brick, cement, lead pipe, window glass, etc. 


This work was done, the two indexes being constructed by taking the 
medians of the relatives, and then compared in the manner described 
above—the annual index representing ephemeral goods divided by that 
representing durable goods. 
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the field of retail prices is the lack of price series for durable goods. 
Nearly all of the retail price series used in making the index of retail 
prices are of the consumable, direct-use type. Only two suitable series 
repres nting comparatively durable goods were found—namely men’s 
boots and hardwood. Boots were more durable in those days than they 
are today. It is readily understood that a statistical problem based 
ipon such limited data is not entirely satisfactory. Nevertheless the 
_ lex of time valuation derived in this test moved in general as time 
valuation would be expected to move, a priori; and the index is pre- 
sented below in column (1) of Table I. 
(2) Retail prices and prices of United States bonds. Using the 
e index of ephemeral goods at retail as in (1), another price series 
representing the durable goods type was sought. A perpetual income- 
arer is the extreme type of durable good, and the nearest thing to 
which could be found in statistical form is an index of bond prices. 
A bond may not be considered a durable good itself, since it is merely 
. legal claim; but the bond is a written evidence of an equity in some 
economic good. Such evidence of an equity comes to be traded in the 


irket just as if it were itself a small piece of the durable agent of 
which it represents a part, so that the psychological forces determining 


its value are the same as those which determine, or which would deter- 


nine, the value of the economic good itself were it possible to sell this 
equitable part physically. The annual price index of a United States 
vernment bond was used to represent this index of the price level 


of a durable good. By dividing the retail price index of ephemeral 
goods by the index of the prices of United States government bonds, an 
index of time valuation was found which moved in general as would be 
expected a priori; and this index is presented in column (2) of Table I. 
(3) Retail prices and wages in the manufacture of machinery. Hav- 
g seen that the great bulk of the price series contained in the retail 
price index consist of consumable goods for direct use, it follows that 
retail price index may itself serve as the numerator of the time 
valuation index. Another good index representing prices for durable 
goods or goods of indirect use where time is involved in the indirectness 
of use is the index of wages in the manufacture of machinery. Here is 
a price series which has the characteristic of being related to the quality 
of durableness (machinery), and also the advantage of being related 
to the quality of indirectness (correlated with time) by several steps 
of roundaboutness (wages in the manufacture of machinery). Thus the 
index of retail prices is taken as the numerator and the index of wages 
in the manufacture of machinery as the denominator, to get a measure 
of time valuation. This is shown in column (3) of Table I. 
(4) Retail prices and wages. Generally, industrial wages, just as 
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analysis was sought. For this purpose the cost of living index com- 
puted by the Russell Sage Foundation was used in the numerator and 
wages in the manufacture of machinery in the denominator to obtain an 
index of time valuation. This is shown in column (5) of Table I. 

(6) Cost of living and price of United States government bonds. 
With a similar motive in mind, the cost of living index of the Russell 
Sage Foundation was used in the numerator and the price of United 
States government bonds in the denominator to get an index of time 
valuation. This is shown in column (6) of Table I. 

(7) Cost of living and price of New York Central Railroad bonds. 
Finally, an index of time valuation was obtained by using the cost of 
living index in the numerator and the price of New York Central Rail- 
road bonds in the denominator. This is shown in column (7) of Table I. 


Median of seven calculated indexes of time valuation. 
These seven indexes of time valuation, presented in the first seven 
columns of the above table were then plotted on a scatter graph in order 


TaB.e I (Continued) 


5 6 7 
Index of cost of Index of cost of Index of cost of 
, living divided by | living divided by | living divided by 8 
Year index of wages in index of prices of index of price of Medians" 
manufacture of United States railroad bonds'® 
machinery® bonds? 
1860 100 100 100 100 
1861 111 110 95 109 
1862 123 110 96 114 
1863 117 127 105 122 
1864 117 150 135 131 
1865 108 161 164 120 
1866 103 158 162 119 
1867 92 149 160 120 
1868 94 147 163 115 
1869 98 132 150 112 
1870 91 138 145 | 109 
1871 81 122 138 101 
1872 78 116 134 101 
1873 80 117 140 99 
1874 83 112 130 104 
1875 80 106 118 102 
1876 7 104 112 104 
1877 78 110 108 108 
1878 83 104 98 98 
1879 80 105 96 | 96 
1880 75 103 98 { 98 


* Index of cost of living, Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 242-4; index of wages in the manufacture of 
machinery, tbid., pp. 201-2. 

* Cost of living index includes prices of beef, pork, poultry, butter, eggs, milk, flour, sugar, 
lard, potatoes. Department of Statistics, Research, Russell Sage Foundation. Index of prices 
of United States bonds derived from Table II. 

© Cost of living index same as in (9). Price of railroad bond index, New York Central 
bonds chosen. See Table III. 

4 Medians of the seven preceding columns, read from scatter graph and checked. 
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graph presented above) ; and the resulting series is called an “index of 
time valuation as reflected in general prices.”” This measure of time 
valuation should, according to the theory, correlate very closely with 
the index of government bond yields. A correlation graph (Graph II) 
is presented to demonstrate the degree of relationship: the coefficient 
of correlation is +.9351 and the probable error is .0185. 


Grapu II 
Correlation graph showing the relation between the index of time valuation as re 
flected in general prices, and the capitalization rate as reflected in U.S. 
bond yields, 1860-1880 
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Regression lines 
(1) Y=4.245 X—345.98 
(2) X—0.206 Y+ 84.9 


(The points indicate location of individual cases or pairs of observations. ) 


This correspondence is shown also in Graph III in a form more gen- 
erally understood. 
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business, and this tended to maintain the demand for bonds. In addi- 
tion, the market price of bonds tended to maintain itself during this 
period due to the appreciation of the yield. 

As between the two measures of time valuation at this period, it seems 
evident that the one based upon general prices is the best. When 
business is steadily declining as it did from 1873 to 1877, there would 
be a tendency to have less confidence in the future, and the trend in 
in index of time valuation should be upward unless some counteracting 
effect is present. At that time the dominant factor was clearly the 
violent business reaction and loss of confidence which would produce 
a rise in time valuation. 


Cycles of time valuation. 
Thus it is seen that the period studied contains two cycles of time 


valuation: first the cycle produced by a violent inflation of the currency 


Taste II 


Yre_p on Unitep States GOVERNMENT SEcURITIES, AS REFLECTEDIN THE CURRENCY 
Price at New York Cry 1859-1883 


(Annual Data Average of High and Low for the Year) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Year Currency price of | Currency price of Gold price of U.S.| Gold yield at 
U.S. $100 in gold bonds | market price! 
20 
1859 $114.30 —_—— $114.30 4.10 
1860 102.80 -_-__— 102.80 5.60 
1861 89.40 —_—— 89.40 7.00 
1862 97.40 $113.00 86.30 7.30 
1868 101.30 145.00 69.90 9.50 
1864 111.00 203 .00 54.70 12.50 
1865 108.00 157.00 68.80 9.90 
1866 109.30 141.00 77.50 8.70 
1867 109.90 138.00 79.50 8.50 
1868 113.30 140.00 81.00 8.50 
1869 119.00 133.00 89.50 7.30 
1870 115.50 115.00 100.40 6.00 
1871 114.90 112.00 102.50 5.70 
1872 118.30 112.00 105.7 5.20 
1873 117.380 114.00 102.90 5.60 
1874 119.60 111.00 107.60 4.70 
1875 122.30 115.00 106.50 4.70 
1876 120.60 112.00 107.70 4.30 
1877 112.7 105.00 107.10 4.10 
1878 108.00 101.00 106.90 3.60 
1879 105.60 105.60 3.10 
1880 109.40 109.40 3.40 
1881 114.30 114.30 2.90 
1882 114.70 114.70 2.70 
1883 113.70 113.7 2.60 


* For the years 1859-1860, U.S. 6’s of 1868 coup.; for 1861-1879, U. S. 6’s of 1881 coup.; 
and for 1880-1883, U. S. 44’s of 1891 coup. Source: The American Almanac and Treasury of 
Facts for the Year 1884, p. 97. Or Financial Review, 1875-1884. 

* Yields at prices in 1859-60 and 1870-83 were found in Tables of Bond Values, Joseph 
Deghuée. Yields at prices in 1861-69 were found in High Yield Tables of Bond Values. Finan- 
cial Publishing Company, Boston, 1919. 
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valuat mpler aspects of time prices, such as 
nterest mprehend, once the general theory 
’ value and eless when it comes to an analysis 
ition and the various time prices 
di lerable complexity is involved. 
Ill 
YIELI 4s REFLECTED IN THE New YorkK CurREN( 
( TrRAL Bonps 1859-1883 
Year Gold price of bond | Gold yield at market 
| price’® 
) % 91.80 6.60 
) 94.50 6.50 
94.00 6.50 
2 98.60 7.00 
77.60 8.30 
64 55.90 11.90 
1865 62.10 10.90 
66.380 10.20 
867 68.40 10.00 
68 67.00 10.40 
869 68.30 10.30 
870 77.60 9.00 
871 82.20 8.40 
872 83.80 | 8.30 
1873 79.30 | 9.20 
1874 84.90 | 8.40 
1875 88.10 8.10 
1876 92.00 7.50 
1877 100.00 6.00 
1878 103.60 | 5.10 
1879 105.50 4.50 
1880 105.00 4.20 
1881 104.60 3.60 
1882 102.00 8.90 
1883 106.00 | 8.90 


r 1859-82 1883: and for 1883, New York Central 6’s of 1887 
Financi 1884, pp. 52-68, 1885, pp. 44-45. 
for 1878-83, ordinary bond yield tables, op. cit 
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caused 
‘ 
al to Time valuation and the “money market” or credit market. 
ok 
norma The principles herein set forth, as adopted of course from Professor 
ice fol Fetter’s time preference theory of interest, apply universally to all 
itinued economic goods which have durative character and therefore whos« 
luatioy market has the dual aspect already pointed out. In the case of money, 
rinning the principle operates in a somewhat complicated manner which de- 
mands explanation. 
It was demonstrated by Turgot’® and even earlier than that by 
” Hume™ that the term “money market” is ambiguous. As ordinarily 
used it implies: 
lement (1) The buying and selling of money, which is one way of looking at the 
e com- exchange of money for goods and services, of other kinds than money; and 
etweer (2) The borrowing and lending of money. 
uch as In popular writings it is used almost universally with the second 
theory significance in mind, combined with the fallacious implication that the 
nalysis relative supply of money is a determining factor in regulating the in- 
prices terest rate. ‘This is the confusion which was criticized by those early 
IV 
Gop YIELD ON Prime RarLroapD Bonps, as REFLECTED IN THE NEw Currency Prict 
or CuicaGo & NORTHWESTERN Bonps, 1860-1883. 
| 
a Year | Currency price of | Gold price of bonds Gold yield at market 
bonds'8 price’? 
1859 
1860 $ 78.00 78.00 9 30 
1861 76.30 76.30 9.50 
1862 93.50 82.80 8.80 
1863 106.50 73.40 10.00 
1864 111.00 54.70 13.60 
1865 99.80 63.60 11.80 
1866 93.00 15. 90 11.40 
1867 } 91.50 66.30 11.40 
1868 97.30 69.50 11.00 
1869 93.50 70.30 11.00 
1870 98.50 85.60 8.70 
1871 98.50 87.90 8.50 
1872 99.00 88.40 8.50 
18738 96.50 84.60 9.10 
1874 101.00 91.00 | 8.30 
1875 104.30 90.70 8.40 
1876 107.00 95.50 | 7.70 
1877 108.50 103.30 } 6.50 
1878 109.50 108.40 5.60 
1879 110.50 110.50 5.00 
1880 109.80 109.80 } 4.80 
1881 110.80 110.80 4.10 
1882 108.80 108.80 3.90 


*M. Eugene Dair, Oeuvres de Turgot, pp. 27-38. 

* David Hume, Essays and Treatises, on Several Subjects, vol. I, pp. 313-26. 

ies Chicago & Northwestern sinking fund 7’s of 1885. Sources: see footnote (14), 
Table III. 

* From 1860-78, high yield tables; from 1879-83, ordinary bond tables. 
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ld price of bonds | Gold yield at market 
price 21 


7.90 
95.90 7.60 
92.00 8.40 
54.90 13.00 
67.50 10.60 
70.60 10.10 
65.90 | 10.90 
68.80 10.50 
71.80 | 10.00 
85.30 8.40 
89.60 8.00 
91.80 7.70 
90.40 7.90 
94.00 7.60 
94.00 7.60 
98.30 7.10 
103.5 6.7 
108.00 | 5.50 
113.10 | 5.20 
121.50 4.80 
125.50 4.60 
127.50 4.40 
126.10 4.50 


st 7’s of 1870; from 1866-77, Chicago, Rock Is- 
ago, Rock Island & Pacific 6’s of 1917 coup. 


s; from 1878-88, ordinary bond tables. 
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analyzing the market for those goods. It is usually done in every case 
except that of money. 

The buying and selling aspect of the market for money is simple 
enough to understand. It is the reciprocal aspect of all prices. Money 
is the only thing bought and sold which has an elasticity of unity; and 
this is because it represents all things; it is purchasing power. Money 


Taste VI 


Prime ComMERCIAL Paper Rates, New York City 1859-1882 
60-pAyY Prime Inporsep Bitits. AVERAGE oF H1GH AND Low For THE WEEK OF THI 
Montn™ 


vEAR | Jan. Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
1859 | 4.50 5.50| 5.00| 5.25 | 6.25 | 7.50 | 6.25 | 7.13 | 6.50 | 6.75 | 6.25 | 7.25 
1860 | 8.75] 7.25] 6.50) 5.75 | 5.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 6.25 | 7.25 | 6.75 | 8.50 13.50 
1861 | 7.50] 7.75] 5.75| 5.75 | 8.50 | 6.50 | 5.50 | 6.50 | 6.25 | 6.75 | 6.25 | 6.25 
1862 | 6.25} 6.00) 6.50| 6.50 | 5.50 | 4.50 | 5.75 | 5.25 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 5.50 
1863 | 6.00] 5.50) 5.25) 6.00 | 5.50 | 5.50 how | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 ie 7.00 
| | 
1864 | 7.00} 5.00) 6.00) 6.50*| 6.75 | 7.00*| 7.50 8.75 {10.00 | 9.00 | 8.25 | 8.50 
1865 | 9.00} 8.50) 9.00) 8.00 | 7.00*| 6.50 | 6.75 | 7.50 | 6.50 | 7.00 | 8.50 8.00 
1866 | 7.00] 7.25) 7.00) 7.25 | 6.75 | 5.25 | 5.25 | 5.50 | 5.00 | 5.00 | 6.00 | 7.00 
1867 | 7.00| 6.75| 7.25| 6.75 | 6.25 | 6.75 | 6.50 | 6.25 | 7.25 | 8.50 | 7.75 He 
1868 | 7.50| 6.50 —* 75 | 6.25 | 5.25 | 6.00 | 6.50 - | 7.00 |12.00 8.00 
1869 | 7.50} 8.00) 9.00/10.50 7.50 |11.00 [10.00 |10.50 |10.50 [20.00 
1870 |10.00] 7.00] 8.00) 7.25 | 6.50 | 5.00 R- 7.00 | 7.00 | 7.00 | 7.25 7.25 
1871 | 7.50| 6.50) 6.25] 6 5 | 5.50 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 5.25 | 6.00 |10.50 |10.00 |10.50 
1872 | 7.50) 7.75] 9.00) 9.00 | 7.25 | 5.75 | 6.50 7.25 |11.00 | 9.50 12.00 |10.50 
1873 | 9.00/10.00/10.50}12.00 | 8.50 | 6.80 | 5.50 | 7.50 | (**) 116.50 l14.00 110.50 
| 
1874 | 7.50| 5.75| 6.50| 5.75 | 5.50 | 5.50 | 5.00 | 5.50 | 6.00 | 6.95 | 5.75 | 6.25 
1875 | 5.00| 5.50] 5.75| 6.00 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 4.25 | 5.00 | 5.75 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 6.50 
1876 | 6.25| 5.00] 5.50| 5.50 | 4.75 | 4.50 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 4.50 | 5.75 | 5.50 | 6.25 
1877 | 5.50| 4.50| 4.50] 4.25 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 4.00 | 5.50 | 6.25 | 7.50 | 7.00 | 5.50 
1878 | 5.75| 5.50| 5.25| 5.50 | 4.75 | 3.75 | 3.50 | 3.50 | 4.50 5.75 4.75 | 5.50 
1879 | 4.50 $.75| 5.25 5.25 | 4.50 | 4.50 | 4.00 ~~ | 5.75 | 6.00 | 6.25 | 5.75 
1880 | 5.50| 5.25| 5.50] 5.50 | 5.25 | 4.25 | 4.50 | 5.25 | 5.25 | 5.25 | 5.25 | 6.25 
1881 | 5.25] 5.50] 5.50) 5.25 | 4.00 | 3.50 | 4.25 | 5.50 | 5.75 | 6.25 | 6.25 | 6.25 
1882 | 5.25] 5.75) 5.50| 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.00 | 4.50 | 5.75 | 6.25 | 6.50 | 6.50 | 5.75 
1883 | 5.50| 5.25] 6.50| 5.75 | 5.50 | 4.75 | 4.75 | 5.50 | 6.00 | 6.00 | 5.75 | 5.50 


* Interpolated. 

** Panic. 

“In the earlier part of the period it was impossible to conform strictly to this 
unit; but the quotation for the middle of the month was taken—it was frequently the 
only one for the month. 

The quotations for 60-day prime commercial paper rates were tabulated: 


(1) For 1859 to June, 1862, and for 1866 and 1867, from Hunt’s Merchants’ 
Magazine. For the most part these are quotations on the 15th of the month. 

(2) From the New York Tribune and New York Times for June, 1862, to July, 
1865, and March to December, 1868. Average for the third week of the month. 

(3) For August to December 1865, December 1867, January, February, May, 
September and October, Commercial and Financial Chronicle, vol. I. 

(4) For 1869-1883 from the Financial Review 1875, p. 20 and 1883, p. 22. 

Four interpolations occur in the series, but it is believed that they are fairly 
accurate. The daily newspapers were carefully read to detect any unusual effects 
upon the market where interpolation was made. In each case only one quotation 


is lacking, those for the month preceding and the month following served as a 
guide for the estimate. 
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on. In the case of short-term commercial rates, this influence 

il tends to persist; but when it comes to long-term credits, such as 
perp tual annuities or long-term bonds, the relationship tends to be the 
everse, since the long-term rates will be predominantly influenced by 
the determinant time valuation; and time valuation will tend to rise, 
ceteris paribus, with rapid inflation, due to the accompanying uncer- 

inty as to future monetary values. Hence there will be a positive 
correlation between prevailing time valuation and rates for long-term 
credits; but there will tend to be no correlation at all, and at times a 
negative correlation between time valuation and rates for short-term 
credits in periods of violent price movements. In a period of stable 
prices, of course, all time prices will tend to correlate positively with 

valuation, 

There is another way of analyzing this relationship which may help 
to clarify the point made. With a rising time valuation a greater ten- 
lency will appear to apply free capital to short-term contracts in pref- 
erence to long-term contracts. This will follow higher interest rates 
offered in the former than in the latter. Investment will be shifted in 
that direction so far as it is active. There is a decline of willingness 
to await for income in the future which is reflected in this rising dis- 
count rate. The result is a relative increase in the supply of loan- 
able funds for short-term credits and a relative decrease in the supply 
of funds for long-term credits. Another aspect of the same psycho- 
logical complex is seen in the relative increase in demand for short-term 
credits, because of the falling confidence in future incomes with the 
desire to have the return of the principal not too far in the future, due 
to the present high interest rates and the hope for a later decline. If 
time valuation declines, on the other hand, with rising readiness to 
wait, and confidence in the future, the tendency will be the opposite: 
capital will be invested in long-term contracts and there will be rela- 
tively less of the total available capital invested for short terms. With 
time valuation changing only slowly, the equilibrium between short- 
term loans and long-term loans will tend to be maintained, and the two 
series of interest rates will tend to correlate positively; but with a sud- 
den and violent change in time valuation the diverse effects of time valu- 
ation tend to cause an inverse or negative correlation between short- 
term and long-term interest rates. 


Princeton University James G. SMITH 
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has a better chance to succeed. Third, there are the wages which are 
inadvertently low. Especially in the large establishments, individuals 
and groups of workers are overlooked. Some foreman or accountant 
is negligent, or the piece-rates for some operation are set unduly low, 
or some other blind spot occurs, and the wages drop below the intended 
level. In such cases the management is frequently grateful to have 
these things pointed out. 

Thus, it is not the purpose of a Minimum Wage Board to effect 
any general increase of wages. It is satisfied to heal the condition 
which both the public and the trades recognize as unhealthful. It is a 
great mistake to judge its work on the basis of increases to average 
wages. 

It follows that minimum wage levels should not be set too high. 
That means the losing of public sympathy and the antagonizing of 
the trades. Popular sentiment heartily approves the principle that a 
working-woman should be able to pay her board and buy decent cloth- 
ing with her earnings. But it changes its attitude quickly when silk 
stockings and fur coats are put into the budget. The average em- 
ployer will support pressure being put on a rival whom he considers 
an unfair competitor and a disgrace to his trade; but he will resent 
any effort which he construes as an attack on the trade in general. 
There have been instances on both sides of the Atlantic where Mini- 
mum Wage Boards, in their zeal for their clients, have found this out 
to their cost. 

It also follows that the enforcement of minimum wage orders does 
not raise the peril of interstate competition. It aims at nothing more 
than the extension of wage payments which are already general. Only 
in the case where it is proposed to sink the general level of wages and 
consequently the accepted standard of comfort, would any controversy 
arise between a minimum wage law and the typical and established in- 
dustries of a state. This contingency is so much a counsel of despair 
that it is unlikely to arise. 

Little is to be learned, as respects the operation of minimum wage 
laws, by comparing the averages of wages between states. The state 
with the higher average is sure to contain some establishments with 
wages lower than the prevailing level in the other state. Doubtless, 
the situation is different as respects wages which are held to compara- 
tively higher levels through collective bargaining. But, so far as the 
levels are concerned which are fixed by the minimum cost of decent 
living, the divergence between two states is not great. There is no state 
where some wages are not lower than some wages in any other state. 
This unsocial competition, so far as minimum wages are concerned, is 
within each state rather than between states. 
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elements engaged in trade, and to be sanctioned by the approval of all 
decent citizens. This function is, none the less, of moment. These 
standards of payment and living are among the most valuable assets 
of any society. ‘They are peculiarly vulnerable along their base lines, 
as one may say, and are constantly being threatened. Their protection 
is a vital social duty. 

J. W. 

Minimum Wage Board 
Toronto, Ontario 
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services bought by farmers. Since then, prices of non-agricultural 
products have generally declined, and prices of agricultural products 
have perceptibly increased; so that the ratio of these two stood at 
96 in 1925 and 1927; and in February 1928, at something over 100. 
The ratio of prices paid at the farm to wholesale prices of non- 
gricultural products has risen from the 69 low to 89 in 1925 and 


CHART II-——-WHOLESALE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL AND OF NON-AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES AND PRICES PAID TO AGRICULTURAL PRODUCERS, 


° 


ANNUALLY, 1910-27.° 


(Wholesale prices, base 1910-14100; prices paid to producers, 
base August 1909- July 1914—100) 


86 in 1927. The comparable figure for January 1928 was 91. This 
is the figure commonly used in public discussion to measure the dis- 
parity between agricultural and other prices. It includes the effect 
of the higher freight rates and distributors’ margins on farm products 
sold. The ratio between prices received by producers and prices 
paid by producers, standing at 82 in 1926, includes in addition the 
effect of higher margins on goods bought by farmers. It is doubtful 
if this ratio would be as low as the one commonly used if it also 
included farm-produced supplies used by the farm family. 

Along with these ratios of purchasing power of units of farm 


*Change to new base makes it impossible to give exact index. 


* Acknowledgement is hereby made to the Harvard Economic Society, Inc., for 
permission to reprint this chart. 
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A physical volume index of 122 multiplied by the price index 139 
would equal 169 as value of product. A properly weighted average 
of the crop and livestock indices would no doubt be a little above 122. 
What discrepancy there may be, is explained by the fact pointed out 
by Dr. Stine in a letter that the gross value figures and the farm 
price indices are not altogether on a comparable basis. ° 

That these increases in physical volume have been enough to offset 
the loss in unit purchasing power is shown by the indices of the buying 
power of farm income in Chart I. These are obtained by dividing the 
indices of gross value of product by the indices of prices paid by 
producers. The buying power of farm income has risen 19 points 
since the low 84 of 1921. It is 27 and 25 points lower, however, than 
in 1917 and 1918, those prosperous years for agriculture when prices 
of farm products were forging ahead of retail prices, taxes and wages 
of farm labor. 

No doubt another factor in the problem is the increasing volume of 
farm expenditures beginning in 1917. Considerably more buying power 
is needed now than in 1910 to procure the higher standard of living 
that farm people have acquired. To the extent that this higher 
standard is realized, and there is abundant evidence that it is partly 
realized in spite of the financial distress of many of the farmers, it 
has to come out of payments on the principals of mortgages and re- 
duced investments in farm land and outside of agriculture. Changing 
agricultural practices are also requiring rather large additional 
expenditures for farm machinery and livestock. 

The foregoing gives a picture of the annual operating statement 
for agriculture—the income and the outgo. If farm families were 
willing to live no better than in 1910-14, and needed no more livestock, 
machinery and buildings in order to farm as effectively as now, they 
could get along and pay off their mortgages at about 60 per cent 
of the rate before the war. Their mortgages now average 133 per 
cent larger, and they would obtain 40 per cent more dollars of net 
income under the above assumptions. But some of these additional 
expenditures are a necessary condition to the increasing output per 
farm, and the others are more than justified by comparison with urban 
conditions. Weekly earnings of New York factory workers in 1927 
were 27 per cent above the average of 1919 and 1920, and the cost 
of living in 82 cities an equal amount less. Earnings of union labor 
have increased more than of factory workers. Corporate earnings 
have averaged over 12 per cent since 1924.° Hence the present in- 

*The Bureau of Agricultural Economics will presently publish an index series 


of physical volume which will be upon a more nearly comparable basis. 
*Crops and Markets, July, 1927, p. 253. 
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HART IV—PRICES PAID TO PRODUCERS OF FARM PRODUCTS AND ESTI- 
MATED VALUE PER ACRE OF ALL FARM LAND WITH IMPROVEMENTS, 
FOR SELECTED STATES; ALSO FOR THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE, 
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rHE U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. * 
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hey should is proof of adverse rural conditions 

is evident 

To unders the farm relief movement, it is neces- 
sary to kno rse of the agricultural depression 
in the various d States. Chart IV based on indices 
of prices of { Farm Economics published by Cornell 
University, srices from Circular No. 15, previously 
mentioned, in Estate Situation, shows in a striking 
manner certa differences. The depression really 
began in thi wheat region, represented by North 
Dakota in tl r, for reasons given in the chart, but 
because of a su rvests. The Montana wheat crop 
was nearly a 1 f drought in 1917 and again in 1919, 
and was only 1 1920. Congress voted funds for seed 
grain loans Farther east in the Dakotas and Minn 
esota, the bla rely afflicted the wheat crops of 1919, 
1920 and 1921 923 crops were only fair. Along with 
this, new aré nd elsewhere flooded the world’s wheat 
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markets from 1920 on. In 1924, the spring wheat crop was good in 
the United States and poor elsewhere. 

The southern cotton states took up the burden of depression when 
cotton prices broke in the fall of 1920. The low prices of 1921 and 
1922 were accompanied by low yields due to the boll weevil. The 
large carry-over from the 1920 crop was eventually worked off and 
the continuing low yields of 1923 and 1924 made prices soar, after 
which came the 16-million and 18-million-bale crops of 1925 and 1926, 
bringing disastrously low prices. The South has therefore had only 
three partly good years since 1919, namely 1923, 1924 and 1925—per- 
haps 1927 should be added to the list. 

But it is hardly accurate to mention the cotton states all in one 
statement. The increase in cotton acreage in 1925 and 1926 was 
largely in Texas and Oklahoma. Many sections of the older Cotton 
Belt were so severely stricken by the combination of boll weevil and 
low prices in 1920 to 1922 that they have not yet recovered, and are 
in desperate straits. 

The Corn Belt was not particularly interested in the farm relief 
igitation in 1920 to 1922 when it was running strong in Minnesota 
and westward. It had come to take prosperity for granted and 
expected conditions to improve presently. Hog prices did revive a 
little in 1922. The northern part of the Corn Belt produces a good 
deal of butter; and butter prices held up well. In 1923, however, hog 
prices were back to the pre-war level again, and beef cattle prices 
had never got much above it. Cattle feeding had been netting losses 
for most of the stockmen. Land prices were dropping fast. Fore- 
closures and bankruptcies set in in earnest. Then banks began to 
close their doors. Land prices in Iowa in 1927 were 91 points under 
those of 1920. 

No section of the chart represents the range country. This region 
suffered severely from the decline in beef cattle prices in 1921. Pro- 
duction had expanded under the war stimulus into areas that could 
not sustain it under more normal prices, to say nothing of those 
prevailing in 1921 to 1923. Conditions have gradually improved, 
partly as a result of better wool and lamb prices, and partly with the 
decline in marketings of beef cattle. Today, with beef-cattle prices 
63 per cent above 1910-14, the range region is relatively in the best 
condition of any farming section. 

Land prices in the East rose little during the boom and have declined 
little since. The prices of the principal farm products of this section 
have been more stable than those of cotton, wheat and corn. Higher 
freights from the West have strengthened eastern markets relatively. 
Consequently the East has only partly felt the agricultural depression. 
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1924 


January—First surplus bills introduced on January 16 in Senate by 
McNary and in House by Haugen. 

February—President calls Northwest Agricultural Conference in Wash 
ngton, February 4, out of which grew the Agricultural Credit Co. with 
$10,000,000 of capital stock, which gave aid to banks in the Northwest. 

March—Tariff on wheat raised from 30 to 42 cents per bushel on 
March 7. 

April—Capper-Williams bill (H. R. 8679) providing for an elaborate 
cooperative marketing system rather closely tied to the government, admin 
istered by a federal board and commodity advisory councils, introduced. 
Secretary Hoover assisted with framing this bill. 

June—MeNary-Haugen bill defeated in House June 3 by vote of 223 
to 153. 

July—‘American Council of Agriculture” organized at St. Paul, July 
11-12, with George N. Peek as president. 

November—President’s Agricultural Conference met November 17-20. 
Hearings on livestock situation. 


1925 


January, February—Agricultural Conference held hearings on coépera 
tive marketing and organization of federal government activities for agri 
culture, January 5-28. Report on livestock situation January 14, recom 
mending more sympathetic administration of the Federal Intermediat 
Credit Banks, and the granting of these banks power to re-discount loans of 
federally chartered agricultural credit corporations, also advocating a care 
fully administered leasing system for the grazing lands in the public do 
main. On January 28, a further report recommending enactment of a 
coéperative marketing act of the general nature of the Capper-Williams 
bill; additional tariffs on farm products; contraction of agriculture to a 
domestic self-sufficiency basis, “with only such foreign markets as shall 
be profitable,’ and more federal aid to state experiment stations. On 
February 2, a further report calling attention to duplication of effort 
and friction between federal departments and asking for an agency to 
coérdinate these. 

—Capper-Haugen bill introduced (S. 4202) embodying Agricul 
tural Conference’s recommendations on coéperative marketing. These recom 
mendations provided for a federal coéperative marketing board outside 
the Department of Agriculture with the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Commerce as two of the five members. One of the functions 
of this board was to be the federal registration of coéperatives found to be 
sound after examination. 

—Purnell act passed (H. R. 157) appropriating $20,000 a year 
to each state experiment agricultural station for research particularly in 
agricultural economics, rural sociology and home economics, and $10,000 
more each year following up to $60,000 in 1930. 

—Capper-Haugen bill defeated by substitution of Dickinson bill 
(H. R. 12848) in the House. The Dickinson bill had been drafted hurriedly 
by coéperative interests opposed to the Conference plan. It set up a 
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in handling surpluses and appropriating $100,000,000 for this had been 
defeated June 29, by a vote of 54 to 26. The administration favored 
this measure. 

November—President Coolidge appoints special committee, with Eugene 
Meyer as chairman, to finance the storage of 4,000,000 bales of cotton. 

—Joint meeting at St. Louis, November 17, of farm organizations 

of Midwest and South at which was set up a non-partisan alliance to sup- 
port the McNary-Haugen bill. Following this, Governor Lowden toured 
the South. 


1927 


January—Curtis-Crisp bill (S. 5088) introduced January 6. Provided 
for a “federal farm board” which was to make advances to codperative 
associations to enable them to buy and withhold from the market any non 
perishable farm product, whenever there was proved to exist a surplus 
of it “above world requirements,” and this surplus threatened to ‘depress 
the price of such commodity below the cost of production with a reasonable 
profit to the efficient producer thereof,” a revolving fund of $250,000,000 
being provided to carry out these provisions. 

February—McNary-Haugen bill passes both Houses of Congress and 
is vetoed on February 25. The vote in the Senate was 51 to 43, and 
in the House 214 to 178. 

November—Committee of the Association of Land Grant Colleges pub 
lishes a report recommending legislation that “should provide for equaliza 
tion with reference to such matters as taxation, tariff, and freight rates, 
and should provide for a sound land policy and further improvement 
of credit facilities." The recommendation on the surplus was some sort of 
“unified action.” 

—‘“Business Men’s Commission” representing the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Industrial Conference Board, publishes 
report and recommendations for farm relief, including (ariff revision down 
ward. 


1928 


March—MeNary bill (S. 3555) reported to Senate March 8. Broadened 
to include all farm products and all types of surpluses, seasonal and 


regional and domestic as well as annual and national. Financing by 
equalization fee to be resorted to only if buying and selling storage opera- 
tions fail. President given full appointive power. Appropriation 


$250,000,000. House voted similar bill March 26, after holding hearings 
from January 16, to February 25, in which other proposals were considered, 
especially the export debenture plan. 


April—MeNary bill, amended to include insurance provision of House 
bill and providing $400,000,000 in place of $250,000,000 passed Senate in 
April by vote of 58 to 23. 

May—MceNary-Haugen bill passes House May 3 by a vote of 204 to 121. 

The thought that comes to one most forcibly after reviewing the 
efforts at farm relief is the belatedness of some of them. The Associa- 
tion of Land Grant Colleges should have set a committee at work in 
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not those which followed, without some knowledge of another important 
contributing element. Secretary Hoover undertook his task of build- 
ng up the Department of Commerce with a splendid vision of a central 


organization in Washington that would codrdinate all the commercial 
activities of the government. But he found the important foreign 


phases of it handled by the commercial attachés of the Department of 
State, and the domestic phases of it so far as agricultural products 
were concerned, in the hands of the Department of Agriculture. A 
large proportion of the export trade of the United States was in farm 
products. ‘The including of a $250,000 appropriation in the defi- 
ciency bill of May, 1921, enabled him to make a start in the desired 
direction. ‘This was to be used on “export industries.” An appro- 
priation was asked in January, 1922, for expansion of the work with 
“fore ign industries.” The phrase “and re lated problems in agricul- 
ture” inserted by amendment into the $500,000 appropriation to study 
the rubber situation was made the basis for a broad program of re- 
search in the field of domestic agricultural products. In January, 
1924, the Jones-Winslow bill was introduced, designed to put the 
foreign service of the Department of Commerce on a salary basis 
commensurate with that of the attachés’ in the Department of State. 
In October, 1921, Secretary Hoover in a letter to Walter F. Brown, 
chairman of the reorganization committee, had indicated his view 
that the work of the Department of Agriculture should in general end 
when the crop left the farm, that “the Department of Agriculture 
should tell the farmer what he can best produce, based on climatic, 
soil and other cultural conditions, and the Department of Commerce 


should tell him best how he can dispose of it.” Dr. Klein, appearing 
in behalf of the Winslow bill, stated that “economic and commercial” 
investigation should be under the authority of the Department of Com 
merce. The Jones-Winslow bill as introduced definitely limited the De- 
partment of Agriculture to collection of crop and livestock statistics, 
demonstration of standards, and purely scientific investigations. 

Secretary Wallace, in turn, came to Washington with a splendid 
vision of converting the Department of Agriculture into an agency 
that would take heed of economic as well as cultural factors, so that 
in the future farm leaders would not be able to point the finger of 
derision at it and accuse it of only helping the farmers to over- 
produce. He straightway set about bringing all the economic work 
of the Department into one Bureau and strengthening it. Congress 
in March, 1921, appropriated $50,000 to the Department of Agricul- 
ture to collect and disseminate information on production and con- 
sumption of farm products in foreign countries. 
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prospective incumbents of the secretaryship of agriculture was that 
they agree to rid the department of all who had been in any way 
oon cted with the McNary-Haugen movement and the defeat of the 
\dministration program. 

The movement to keep agriculture from domination by the business 
nterests had therefore taken on two related phases; one to establish 
, system that would equalize economic conditions in the city and 
country, and the other to protect the Department of Agriculture 
wainst the encroachment of the administration. Secretary Hoover’s 
pposition to the McNary-Haugen plan had the effect of identifying 
hese two interests. The McNary-Haugen scheme left the Department 
§ Commerce entirely out of the picture. Let us now consider in more 
detail the actual measures taken. They are not to be condemned in toto 
rely because they have not been of heroic enough stature to cope 
with the monsters of these evil days. Of the strictly emergency 
ieasures, those relating to credit have been most important. Loans 
were badly needed in 1921 and 1922, partly to finance growers wait- 
g for a market for their products, and partly to renew a portion 
{ the large volume of maturing obligations. Loans were needed in 
order to ease off the credit load gradually and prevent a complete and 
sudden breakdown of the banking system. Even as it was, there was 

virtual breakdown in many counties in the Northwest. Condemn 
them as one can, the state rural credit systems hastily set up were in 
some states an important help. The War Finance Corporation made 
loans on agricultural commodities and to banks in agricultural districts 
mounting to nearly a half billion. The financing of the surplus of the 
1926 cotton crop probably helped a little also. As to the seed loans, 
pinion is divided whether their good and bad effects weigh the more 
heavily. 

The report of the Commission of Agricultural Inquiry was timely 
ind aided in an understanding of the situation. Congress instructed 
the Commission to report on: (1) the condition of agriculture and 
the causes of the depression, (2) the adequacy of the credit machin- 
ery and credit resources, (8) transportation, and (4) marketing. 
Its recommendations to Congress covered these subjects thoroughly, 
ind were constructive and sane—perhaps too sane. Improvement in 
conditions, the report stated, could not “be brought about by legisla- 
tive formulas, but must be the result for the most part of the inter- 


play of economic forces.” 


Something has been done since along the 
line of each of the thirteen recommendations. Its three foremost 
suggestions were legalizing codperative combination of farmers, inter- 
mediate credit banks, and lower freight rates on farm products. 

The National Agricultural Conference of the winter of 1922 was 
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. bad way. Its treatment of agriculture was sympathetic. Even 
‘{ its use of data and analysis were startling in places, these did not 
lamage its usefulness for the purpose named. It contained no recom- 
endations. These were left for the later report of the “Business 


1 


\en’s Commission.” This body of men faced the so-called surplus 


problem squarely and honestly, accepted as valid the position of the 

McNary-Haugenites that either an economical equivalent for industrial 

protection must be found or protection for industry must be revised. 

It was the second of these alternatives which they chose. The other 
commendations are upon an equally high plane. 

The rest of the progress of farm relief relates to the McNary- 
Haugen proposal and the efforts of the second Coolidge administration 
to stem the tide against it. At the start, the administration clearly 
ad the advantage in the conflict. The overwhelming vote by which 
the administration was returned to power in 1925, and the heavy 
preponderance of administration support in the House, seemed to 
many to presage the doom of McNary-Haugenism for all time. But 
such has not been the case. The program of the agricultural group 
stands in better prospect of success today than at any previous point. 
The explanation of this is a subject in itself, and will be undertaken in 
nother article. 

Joun D. Brack 
Harvard University 


"Reviewed in the March number of the American Economic Review, p. 108. 
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part cheated. The fact is that the great bulk of saving is never spent 
as to either interest or principal but goes on accumulating indefinitely or 
until lost in some bad investment. 

Moreover, the majority of economists have completely overlooked the 
principal itself as an inducement to saving. ‘The statement is that a man 
will not save a dollar unless a year after he has saved it he duly receives his 
six per cent. The hundred cents is no inducement whatever. It is one 
hundred and six cents per annum for each dollar saved or nothing. If 
one talks with savers though, he soon discovers that they think primarily 
in terms of dollars saved per month or year and regard interest as a desir- 
able but none the less remote addition to the original savings. Most of 
them would make quite as great an effort to save if no interest were paid; 
and many would make a greater effort because greater saving would be 
necessary to yield the present satisfaction and the future store desired. It 
is questionable whether a tax of ten per cent on savings would lessen the 
impulse to save. Most persons would prefer ninety cents of a surplus dollar 
to spending it all and having nothing. 

There are a number of other reasons why men do not consume all they 
produce. Many men save in order to leave something for their dependents. 
[he opponents of inheritance taxation generally insist that if inheritance 
were abolished almost all saving would cease. This is undoubtedly an ex- 
aggeration; but nevertheless the enormous amounts spent in this country 
for life insurance indicate that this is not an unimportant motive. 

Some writers have been inclined to regard saving as instinctive; and the 
presence of hoarding among animals and among primitive men tends to bear 
this out. Children often have a veritable mania for storing odds and ends 
into some box or out of the way corner, or for stuffing them into convenient 
knotholes. To many grown people collecting in some form is almost an 
obsession. In the case of women it may be bits of string, scraps of dress 
goods, ancient hats, glass bottles, or any one of a hundred things that 
should be saved. I have seen farmers save old harness buckles, scraps 
of iron or bits of board as though it were a religion with them. Occasion- 
ally we read of a miser in which the acquisitive tendency appears to be 
overmastering. But whether this tendency is an instinct, a reflex, an im- 
pulse, or something else, we will leave to the doctors of psychology. 

One of the chief factors in saving is habit. If one has been reared in a 
tradition of thrift, was presented in youth with a small bank or safe and 
taught to use it, he is likely to continue his saving habits throughout life. 
Many people deny themselves the most ordinary comforts and simple lux- 
uries long after the need for such economy has passed. Everyone knows 
some well-to-do person who has the notion that he is too poor to buy 
books or automobiles or send his children to college. Such a person pays 
little attention to changes in the interest rate or the amount of his accumu- 
lation in determining how much to set aside as savings. Usually the pur- 
pose for which he is saving is quite nebulous in his mind. In other words 
he is in this as in other matters simply a victim of habit. 

Another motive for saving is to make possible a comparatively large 
future purchase. We save to buy a car, a home, a piano, to take a trip 
to Europe or to buy Christmas presents for our relatives and friends, Pos- 
sibly more people are saving ‘‘to buy something” than for any other reason. 

Finally, a good deal of saving is forced. We sometimes go in debt for 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Karl Mara’s Interpretation of History. By Morton Boser. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. x, 370. $3.50.) 


With a range and profundity of investigation worthy of a veritable 


disciple, Professor Bober has in the first two-thirds of this book pro 


vided an analysis and summation of Marxism worthy to rank with the 
best studies of the subject. The distinctive thing that he has accom- 
plished has been the fitting of the whole Marxian system into the out- 
line of the Economic Interpretation, so that even the voluminous econ- 
omic analysis comprised in the three volumes of “Capital” is exhibited 
as but an elaboration of one phase of the inclusive scheme. 

Professor Bober’s spirit and manner throughout these painstaking 
analytical chapters is unexceptionable, whether from the standpoint 
of the university academician or from that of a candid Marxian. To be 
sure there is no disposition to regard Marx as a demigod, and certain 
flashes may be regarded as bordering on the satirical; but no more so 
than might occasional by-plays of lighter vein in a class of would-be 
Marxians. Broadly speaking, the mass of exposition contained in the 
first four parts of the book may be regarded as acceptable to all save 
the most ingrown and captious Marxians. 

The competence thus shown by the author in his preliminary work 
leads the receiver to regret that equal time and effort was not devoted 
to the critical part of the job; so that the readers might have known 
what is the best that could be done by a masterly opponent of the 
Marxian system. As things stand, however, it must be said that there 
is nothing distinctive about Professor Bober’s criticism of the Marxian 
interpretation. His strictures accomplish little more than a negative 
demonstration that Marxians have not yet done a thorough enough 
job of history writing to accomplish a vindication of the theory point 
by point. To be sure, he thinks that he has done more than that; 
but the person disposed to accept the Marxian interpretation will not 
be much impressed by the presentation of historical “posers” or by 
a type of would-be refutation that pretty much confines itself to the lim 
ited form of the Economic Interpretation as it came in irregular outline 
from the hands of the prime sponsors. 

A thoroughgoing critic of Marxism ought to have experimented with 
the possibility of a positive reformulation of the theory that would 
have set it in as good a light as possible. If this had been done and 
the theory still proved inadequate, then the work of Marx and Engels 
on this point might well have been dismissed. It is scarcely fair, how- 
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ability also. The volume here reviewed compares very favorably with 
other writings by younger Cambridge economists, in regard to boiled- 
down hard sense, flavored with a pungent style. 

First he observes that psychological critics of economics often dis- 
charge their volleys into men of straw; and so he wisely presents a 


‘ 


brief statement of what “economic orthodoxy” means to him. This 
statement is essentially a simple but profound rendering of Marshall’s 
theory, which is satisfactory to Dr. Florence as far as it goes, though 
his later chapters propose some rather important supplements. Next 
he digests several types of psychological arguments which have pur 
ported to challenge classical economic doctrine, from Wagner’s day 
to our own, giving special attention to McDougall, Wallas, and Parker. 
Ingeniously he associates with the “cash-nexus” similar nick-names 
applied to Wagner’s economic motives: “There is the love of work, 
the hobby or sport nexus; there is the feeling of honour and the striving 
for recognition and approval, the fame-or-shame nexus connected with 
a system of prizes rather than prices; and there is the fear of punish- 
ment and hope of reward, the beat-or-treat nexus. The altruistic 
motive may be called the duty nexus. . e 

How far are the social-psychological indictments irrelevant, how far 
erroneous, how far constructive? It is comparatively easy work to 
show how many of them fall into the first two classes, though in the 
process our author is obliged to correct authorities like Henderson 
and Béhm-Bawerk, who have supposed they could disclaim all psycho 
logical assumptions whatever. The task of showing how economic 
psychologizing will really get us forward in economics, however, is 
more difficult. “An adequate defence to the psychologists’ onslaught 
takes the form of retreat toward more non-committal terms from which 
to deduce, supported by a counter-attack on inductive lines,” i.e., our 
author proposes a series of “rules” for terminology of demand, utility, 
costs, and so on, which eliminate gratuitous or dubious assumptions ; 
and then he discusses the combination of induction and deduction, on 
our psychological frontier. “I might suggest ‘Cycle-Analysis not 
Psycho-Analysis’ as a suitable slogan for this new economics, if this 
were not perhaps unfair to psycho-analysis as commonly understood.” 
Among the remarks which suggest interesting, though perhaps not al- 
ways just, comparisons of British and American economics is: “As a 
substitute for the laboratory, recourse must be had to statistical 
methods. This does not mean more mathematics unintelligible to the 
average reader, but rather the displacing of pure mathematics of the 
differential calculus type, by mathematics which the professional 
mathematician considers so easy as hardly to deserve the name.” 

In a few matters of perspective the treatment may be held some- 
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‘ings of developed in the modern European mind, and counsels the abandonment 
further of the mathematical method and a turning toward realism (pp. 282-3). 
ch |} This, however, seems to mean psychological realism rather than “‘science” 


in the sense to which so many American economists would even like to 


cluding restrict the term. Of the concretely, physically factual aspect of 
institu economic life nothing is said. May not methodologists sometime quit 
» beliey quarreling over the unanswerable question as to what is and is not a 
finite], “fact,” and recognize that any order of facts which has reality enough to 
Dougal provoke an attack, has enough to resist attack? Sut it is a very stimulat 
a ing book, and also contains much historical information put in a way to 
suggest fresh viewpoints. Ea. K. 
nviron 
esent is Bouseuet, G. H. Introduction a étude du Manuel de V. Pareto. (Paris: 
ns; but Giard. 1927. Pp. 46. 6 fr.) 
psycho- A pamphlet intended to serve as a guide to the study of the Manuel 


d’Economie Politique of Pareto, with an appendix by Pietro Tonelli on 
the equations of Cournot, Walras and Pareto. 
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Honegger himself proposes to treat the introduction of politics into the 
theory of “abstract economics” in his own systematic work, which is 
to appear under the title Theorie der Volkswirtschaft auf Grund der 
kreditfinanziellen Betrachtungsweise. Basing his argument upon Schum 
peter’s Theorie der wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung and upon the point of 
view concerning the significance of credit developed by Albert L. Hahn 
in his Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits, Honegger places at 
the foundation of his system the idea of the destruction of credit through 
political action, a theory which seems illuminating for the consideration 
of economic life in Europe after 1914. 
R. M. WeipenHaMMER 
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RiazaNnov, D., editor. Karl Marz: man, thinker, and revolutionist. (Lon- 
don: Martin Lawrence. Pp. 282. 6s.) 

Sauin, E. and Sommer, A. Friedrich List: das naturliche System der 
politischen Okonomie. Band IV. (Berlin: Reimar Hobbing. 1927. 
Pp. xiv, 643.) 

Straserow, J. Die Stellung der Machttheorie des Lohnes in der sozial- 
ékonomischen Wissenschaft. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchh. L. Bamberg. 1927. 
Pp. 62. M.2.50.) 

Tuomas, S. E. Elements of economics. (London: Gregg Pub. Co., 36-38 
Kingsway. Pp. 676. 10s. 6d.) 

luompson, C. M. Principles and practices of economics. (Boston: Ben 
jamin H. Sanborn & Co. 1928. Pp. ix, 578. $3.50.) 

Tuorp, W. L. Economic institutions. (New York: Macmillan. 1928. 
Pp. 306.) 

Tuan, M. L. Simonde de Sismondi as an economist. (New York: Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 178. $3.50.) 

TuewetL, R. G. and Henperson, D. J. Teaching American economic 
life by Tugwell, Munro, and Stryker: a manual of questions. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. 1928. Pp. 56. 25c.) 

VaNDERBLUE, H. B. and Grace, C. I. Economic principles: a case book. 
(Chicago, New York and London: Shaw. 1927. Pp. xvii, 670.) 

Weip, W. E. and Tostiese, A. S. A case book for economics. Boston: 
Ginn. 1927. Pp. xiii, 508. $2.80.) 

The cases included in this book are taken from student reports in Co 
lumbia College, and from the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. The authors state that in choosing the cases they have used 
three criteria: first, that the cases must contain accurate descriptions of 
cross-sections of economic life; second, that they must be interesting in 
themselves; and third, that they should be significant from the standpoint 
of economic theory. Guided by these standards, they have issued a case 
book which is interesting and worthy of wide use, at least in an experi 
mental way. The book is intended for use in connection with a textbook 
and perhaps also with a book of readings. 

Just what is the future of the case system in the study of economics is 
a question concerning which we may well be cautious. When Dean 
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to less than 10 per cent of its pre-war physical volume. Today the 
physical volume of Russian manufacturing industry is approximately 
5 p r cent above that of 1913. This recovery has been effected by the 
| of the workers, the investment of increasing but necessarily still 
lequate amounts of capital, the systematic planning of production 
by Gosplan and the Supreme Economic Council and what is not suffi 
iently stressed by the authors, the widespread use of piece-rates in 
the factories. Nor has this recovery been caused or accompanied by 
e re placeme nt in manufacturing, transportation, and wholesale trade 
of socialism by capitalism. Of the wage earners in Russian industry 
94 per cent are still employed by the 500 or so state trusts; transporta- 
ion is exclusively in the hands of the state, and all but 10 per cent 
of wholesale trade is carried on by the state trusts and the codpera- 
tives. Only in retail trade, does private enterprise have any consider- 
ible footing. Even here its relative importance is decreasing; for, 
whereas private merchants handled 60 per cent of the retail turnover 
n 1923-24, they did but 39 per cent of the business in 1925-26, and 
ipproximately only 33 per cent in 1926-27. 
Nearing and Hardy give a concise account of the structure of the 
irious agencies which the Communist government has set up to carry 
out its economic program; but, unfortunately, they do not pay much 
attention to the various problems with which these bodies have neces 
sarily been forced to deal. Among these I might mention the existenc« 
of two price scales for textiles, shoes, sugar, ete.: one, charged by 
the cobperatives, and the other—appreciably higher—that of the pri- 
vate merchants. ‘This is an almost unique situation and presents some 
of the most interesting economic problems which I know. Nor is there 
iny adequate discussion as to how the trades-unions in the prosperous 
ndustries are held back from absorbing most of the profits in the form 
if higher wages and how it has, instead, been possible to pool most of 
these profits. Finally, I think the authors, in accepting the published 
estimate of the Conjuncture Institute of a decline since 1913, of ap- 
proximately only 20 per cent in the prices of agricultural as compared 
with industrial commodities, greatly underestimate the actual fall in 
the purchasing power to the peasants of a unit of farm products. 
From estimates which I have made, I believe that the peasants can 
buy in the villages, only about 65 per cent as much with a unit of 
gricultural produce as before. But since the landlords who held 26 
per cent of the land have been abolished, the peasant now has more 
bushels at his disposal. Furthermore, unlike the American farmer, 
he sells but 19 per cent of his crop so that the diminished purchasing 
power of his products affects less than a fifth of his crop. Although 
estimates are difficult, it seems probable that the peasants at the least 
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Bertouino, A. II latifondo siciliano. (Siena: Circolo Giuridico della 
R. Universita. 1927. Pp. 105.) 

Bit, E. P. Europe’s economic sunrise. (Chicago: Chicago Daily News. 
1927. Pp. 217. $2.50.) 

Bocart, E. L. and Lanpon, C. E. Modern industry. (New York: Long- 
mans Green. 1927. Pp. x, 593. $3.75. 

This book owes its origin to the conviction that no one is ready to grasp 
economic principles unless he possesses some knowledge of the actual 
working out of these principles in the practical world of industry. And 
it was to supply this needed background in connection with the econom- 
ics work at the University of Illinois that this material was originally 
assembled. It is thus an introduction to the study of economics and as 
such it is descriptive, not theoretical; and it is concerned chiefly with the 
making of goods instead of with money making. ‘There are seven main 
divisions, of several chapters each, entitled as follows: (1) “‘Characteris- 
tics of modern industry’; (2) ““Man as a contributing factor’; (3) “Na 
ture as a conditioning factor’; (4) “The extractive and genetic in- 
dustries”; (5) “Man’s conquest of the material world’; (6) ““Manufac- 
turing industries”; (7) “The processes of exchange.” 

Every accessory that could make the book useful in the classroom 
seems to be present: pictures, tables, charts, diagrams, maps, with ingen 
ious questions and a bibliographical note at the end of each chapter. 
Some sections will need to be supplemented with reading on the latest 
developments to keep the discussion up to date. Already the name “arti 
ficial silk’’ used in Chapter 29 (p. 433), is a trifle obsolete, as “rayon” 
has been the preferred term since 1924, when it was adopted by American 
and British manufacturers. It would be well to have it in the index. 

Ame ia C. Forp 


Bresner, J. B. New England’s outpost, Acadia, before the conquest of 
Canada. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 291.) 

This volume includes valuable miscellaneous material on the economic 
activities of Nova Scotia prior to the Conquest. The author does not, 
unfortunately, stress the development of Acadia as an economic outpost 
of Cape Breton or of New France as well as a political and military out- 
post of New England and of England. It has a valuable bibliography 
and a competent index. H.A.I. 


Bricuam, A. P. The United States of America: studies in physical, regional, 
and human geography. (New York: Oxford. 1927. Pp. 818. $3.) 

Burr, A. R. The portrait of a banker: James Stillman, 1850-1918 
(New York: Duffield. 1927. Pp. 880. $5.) 

Caron, L’A. I. La colonisation de la province de Quebec. Les cantons de 
VEst, 1791-1815. (Quebec: L’Action Sociale. 1927. Pp. ix, 379.) 

Carr-Saunpers, A. M. and Jones, D. C. A survey of the social structure 
of England and Wales as illustrated by statistics. (London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. xvii, 246. 10s. $3.50.) 

Crark, J. B. Populism in Alabama. A thesis at N. Y. Univ. (Auburn, 
Ala.: Auburn Printing Co. 1927. Pp. 196.) 
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347-511), devoted to the Principate. Originally they were to have 
formed a separate volume, but on the appearance of Rostovtzeff’s Social 
and Economic History of the Roman Empire, the author decided to in 
clude them in this revision, together with some further materials on 
the activity of men of business in provincial and domestic politics after 
the Gracchan revolution. In dealing with the Empire, Professor Frank 
lets fall the idea of which he made much while dealing with the Repub 
lic—that soil exhaustion was a decisive fact in Roman economic decline 
p. 504). He adheres throughout to the doctrine that this decline “can 
hardly be understood without reference to the fact that the old stock 
that had made Rome what it was no longer existed” (p. 478); but he 
has modified it (essentially and wisely) by shifting the emphasis from 
race to will: “It would have required more centuries than were avail- 
able to breed through wide areas the community of interests, the na 
tional pride, the social sympathies, that make for national solidarity.” 
In contrast to Rostovtzeff, he does not regard the ‘‘cities’’ as malefi 
cent economic agencies, and he does not admit the existence of a social 
conflict between peasants and townsfolk in the upheaval of the third 
century. At no time (unless it be in that of the Gracchi and Julius 
Cesar), and in the interest of no class, did government in Rome pursue 
economic policies; its point of view was persistently political. Apart 
from the achievement of political objects it was content to let things 
take their course—notably in the matter of Romanization. Economic 
decay was a consequence rather than a concomitant of general decay, 
as shown by the fact that already in the second century, at a time 
of widespread prosperity, “mental vitality and the creative faculty 
seem to have disappeared.” ‘Toward the end the world was suffering 
from “a growing disease which has perhaps been insufficiently diag 
nosed.” 
W. S. Fereuson 


Firstenspurc, H. Germany four years after stabilization. (New York: 
International Press. 1927. Pp. 85.) 

Gotper, F. A. Documents of Russian history, 1914-1917. (New York: 
Century. 1927. Pp. xvi, 663. $4.) 

Hartvy, E. A history of the English people, 1880-1841. Translated from 
the French by E. I. Warxin. (London: Fisher Unwin. Pp. 572. 21s.) 

Harine, C. H. South America looks at the United States. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1928. Pp. vi, 243. $2.50.) 

Based on a year’s travel and residence in South America in 1925-26. 
Contains a chapter on “Economic penetration.” 

Heapuam, C., editor. Calendar of state papers, colonial series, America and 
the West Indies, July, 1712-July, 1714, preserved in the Public Record 
Office. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1926. Pp. xxiii, 461. £1. 
12s. 6d.) 

Jenkins, J. W., James B. Duke, master builder. (New York: Doran. 1927. 
Pp. 302. $4.) 

Jennines, W. W. American economic history. (New York: Crowell. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 546. $3.) 

Jones, H. Modern Denmark: its social, economic and agricultural life. 


(London: P. S. King. Pp. 83. 2s. 6d.) 
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(4) Industrialization has gone far enough to create at least two definite 
lines of conflict: (a) That between the foreign exploiter and the Chinese 
exploiter—the struggle for national sovereignty. (b) That between the 
exploiter (native and foreign) and the masses of Chinese workers and 
small farmers—the class struggle. (5) Since the movement is not, at 
bottom, Chinese, but economic and social, it is penetrating other portions 
of Asia at the same time that it penetrates China.” 

OrpinairE, J., L’évolution industrielle russe depuis la fin du XIX°® siécle. 
(Paris: Giard. 1927. Pp. 310.) 

OvpieTtTE, X. Le plan Dawes et les reparations en nature. (Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France. 1927. Pp. 248.) 

Pottack-Parnavu, F. von. Eine dGsterreichisch-ostindische Handelscom- 
pagnie, 1775-1785. Ein Beitr. zur Osterr. Wirtschaftsgeschichte unter 
Maria Theresia u. Joseph II. (Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer. 1927. Pp 
iv, 108. M. 3.35.) 

Power, E. The Industrial Revolution, 1750-1850. A select bibliography 
compiled for the Economic History Society. (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell. 
Pp. 39. Is.) 

Prince, W. H., editor. Economic problems in Europe today. (London: 
A. & C. Black. 1928.) 

Riepy, J. F. Latin America in world politics. An outline survey. (New 
York: Knopf. 1928. Pp. 286.) 

Chapter 13 treats of Italian trade and immigrants, and the Japanese 
factor. The volume is fully documented. 

Roy, P. G. Inventaire des concessions en fief et seiqgneure, fois et hom- 
mages, et aveux et dénombrements, conservés aur archives de la province 
de Quebec. Vols. I and II. (Beauceville: L’Eclaireur, Limitée. 1927. 
Pp. 304, 303.) 

The beginnings of a thorough and accurate inventory of data relating 
to the seigniories of New France. 

Ruttence, R. M. Questions and discussion topics to accompany J. Russell 
Smith’s North America, with suggestions to instructors. (New York: 
Harcourt Brace. 1928. Pp. 52. 25c.) 

Samsor, J. Die Industrialisierung Dénemarks. Probleme der Weltwirt- 
schaft, edited by Bernuarp Harms, Band 44. (Jena: Fischer.) 

Saver, C. O., and others. Geography of the Pennyroyal: a study of the 
influence of geology and physiography upon the industry, commerce and 
life of the people. Series 6. (Frankfort, Ky.: Kentucky Geological Sur 
vey. 1927. Pp. xii, 303.) 

Seesoum, M. E. The evolution of the English farm. (London: Allen & 
Unwin. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 376. 16s.) 

Smitu, R. B. Christianity vs. selfishness, containing the archeological 
writings of the Sanhedrim and Talmuds of the Jews, together with a 
pertinent, direct, and comprehensive discussion and survey of our present 
social and economic system. Archeological writings taken from mann- 
scripts in Constantinople and the records of the senatorial docket taken 
from the Vatican at Rome. Archeological writings translated by Dr. 
McInrtosu and Dr. Twyman. (Hendersonville, N.C.: Skyland Pub. Co. 
1927. Pp. xiii, 119.) 

Sutiivan, J., editor. History of New York State, 1523-1927. Vols. I-VI. 
(New York: Lewis Historical Pub. Co., 799 Broadway. 1927. $42.50.) 
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NEW BOOKS 

Barey, L. H. The harvest of the year to the tiller of the soil. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 209. $1.50.) 

Bercaw, L. O., compiler. The poultry industry: a selected list of refer 


ences on the economic aspects of the industry, 1920-1927. Agric. Econ. 

Bibliog. no. 24. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1928. Pp. v, 106.) 
Brack, J. D. and ZimmerMan, C. C. Family living on successful Minnesota 

farms. Agric. Experiment Station, bull. 240. (St. Paul: University 


Farm. 1927. Pp. 25.) 

Borie, J. E. Farm relief. A brief on the McNary-Haugen plan. (New 
York: Doubleday Doran. 1928. Pp. v, 281.) 

— Shall we change our grain marketing system? Bull. 
no. 3. (Toledo: Grain Dealers National Assoc. 1928. Pp. 38.) 

Buck, J. L. Farm ownership and tenancy in China. (Shanghai: Na- 
tional Christian Council, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen Rd. Pp. 31.) 

Crapp, E. H. A national program of forest research. Prepared as the 
Report of a Special Committee on Forest Research of the Washington 
Section of the Society of American Foresters. (Washington: American 
Tree Assoc. 1926. Pp. ix, 232.) 

Obviously this report will be of interest to students of economics prin 
cipally on account of its economic implications; and it is these aspects 
of the report alone which the present reviewer is competent to discuss. 
As it happens, however, the real spirit of this document is essentially 
economic. It is fairly typical of the recent awakening of the American 
forestry profession to the fact that from now on many important prob 
lems—perhaps even the most important problems—of forestry are des- 
tined to be of an economic character. For light upon these problems, 
the foresters, both professional and academic, are more than ever before 
turning to economic literature, calling upon the services of the economists, 
and even making themselves into first-rate economists. 

It is from this point of view that the present report is impressive. Its 
genesis is in the recognition by the forestry profession of the overwhelm 
ing importance of the forests to the future well-being of the American 
nation. Whether the forests are actually to play the part thus assigned 
them in the America of the future or are to continue to dwindle in ex 
tent and productivity as they have in the past, is destined to be deter 
mined largely by the extent of our knowledge upon a number of vital 
forest problems. The nature of these problems and their importance 
are brought out clearly and in much detail in this report. From this it 
is a natural second step to demonstrate that for the solution of these 
problems twentieth century America cannot remain content with the 
practical methods of trial and error which have largely prevailed in the 
past, but must call upon all the resources of modern scientific research. 

The report presents and briefly discusses what would appear to be a 
fairly comprehensive list of the many topics upon which research is re- 
quired, representing such diverse fields as silviculture, forest fire protec- 
tion, forest insects, wild life, physical and chemical properties of wood, 
land economics, taxation, forest finance, and so on. 

There is next an enumeration of the various organizations now engaged 
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Rankin, E. R., compiler. The McNary-Haugen farm surplus bill: de 
bate handbook. Univ. Extension Div., vol. VII, no. 6. (Chapel Hill: 
Univ. of N. C. Press. 1927. Pp. 109. 50c.) 

ReicHWEIN, A. Die Rohstoffwirtschaft der Erde. (Jena: Fischer. 1928. 
Pp. xii, 624. Rmk.26.) 

Reyvnotps, P. K. The banana: its history, cultivation and place among 
staple foods. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin. 1927. Pp. 
xiii, 181.) 

ScesoumM, M. E. The evolution of the English farm. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 376.) 

Mrs. Seebohm sets out to discover “how this most primitive institution 

the farm—was developed;” and her quest takes her over a period of 
6,000 years, back to “‘the little dark Neolithic farmer, laboriously chipping 
his way through life with a sharpened flint.’”’ Questions of tenure and 
status do not concern her much; she avoids controversies, and is content 
to sketch the background of a period in two or three sweeping introduc 
tory paragraphs. Her interest is in the farm, its sights, sounds, and 
smells, as it existed in Neolithic, Bronze, Early Iron, Roman, Saxon, 
Norman, Tudor, Stuart, and later ages. For each of these eleven periods 
she describes the dwellings and farm buildings, and then passes on to tell 
us what the livestock was like, how the soil was tilled, what implements 
were used, what the workers did, what crops were cultivated, what jobs 
women had to do, how people dressed and what they ate and drank. It 
is all as comprehensive and detailed as a mail order catalogue. 

This album of eleven snapshots of the farm dispels any lingering no- 
tions that agricultural methods were normally unchanging. Farming 
technique never quite stood still, even in periods that we sometimes re 
gard as economically static. Mrs. Seebohm traces the domestication and 
development of animals, the slow halting improvement of methods, build- 
ings, and equipment, the displacement of the “plough ox—that useful 
beast which for so long was to be the central figure of the farmyard 
economy’’—by the horse, the influence of soil exhaustion on the breakdown 
of the manorial system, the effect of the perpetual lack of an adequate 
supply of manure, the coming of windmills, hops, potatoes, turkeys, and 
common brown rats, the wealth of experimental ideas and the poverty 
of results in the seventeenth century, the growth of the garden, and the 
jill-of-all-trades labors of the women. 

The rest is a plethora of detail about the farmer’s calendar, about pigs, 
poultry, bees, and swans, about rearing chickens and preserving eggs, 
about making butter and cheese from sheep’s milk, about the dreary salt 
meat diet, about peacocks—“birds of understanding and glory kept to 
keep the farm premises clear of snakes, adders, newts, and toads’’—about 
shire horses and cats, about ale and beer—no medieval Englishman ever 
drank water except as a penance—about the number of cows to one bull 
in Roman times, about the use of safety pins in the Bronze Age, and 
about the value of Celtic cats. Nothing escapes mention, except perhaps 
lettuce and Brussels sprouts; while seventy illustrations add life to the 
text. 

Mrs. Seebohm has written “for those who love a farm-yard.”’ In these 
days of rural depopulation and “the farm problem,” such a clientele is 
probably small. But economic historians will find the book useful in 
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year beginning in August, 1926, are treated in these publications. No. 
6 is a survey of the wheat situation from December, 1926, to March, 
1927. No. 10 covers the period from April to July, 1927. 

As a measure of the protective value of the tariff on wheat; as an ex 
planation of the two-way movement of wheat between the United States 
and Canada; and as a basis for appraising the probable price effects of 
such export control measures as the McNary-Haugen plan, the compara- 
tive study of wheat prices in the United States and Canada as presented 
in article No. 7 will be of quite general interest. 

Possible bases of price comparisons are carefully considered. Com 
parisons are then made between terminal market prices of spring wheats 
in the United States and spring wheats in Canada; between terminal 

irket prices of United States winter wheats and Canadian spring 
wheats, and between average farm prices in the two countries. The best 
basis of comparison is between spring wheats of comparable qualities on 
the Minneapolis and Winnipeg markets. Other comparisons are affected 
by differences in kinds of wheat, differences in time of harvest and peri- 
ods of heavy movement to market, and by mathematical calculations 
themselves where an attempt is made to use averages. 

\s an instance of the latter difficulty, in table 6 a comparison is made 
ween average cash sales prices of No. 2 hard winter wheat at Kansas 
City and the average of high and low cash prices of No. 3 Manitoba 
northern wheat at Winnipeg. Prices are weighted by inspections. In 
the first place, an average of actual cash sales reflects not only market 
differences but also includes the influence of variations in quality of 
wheat included in the receipts. In the second place, an average of low 
and high No. 2 hard winter wheat prices at Kansas City combines the 
prices of two rather distinct types of wheat. Low No. 2 hard winter is 
an export type and usually keeps in line with the current active future. 
lop No, 2 hard winter wheat is more of a milling type of wheat and is 
sometimes at a substantial premium over a low No. 2. In 1927-28 for 
instance the premium has been about 30 cents a bushel, with low 
No. 2 about 5 cents a bushel lower than last year and high No. 2, 35 
cents higher than last year. The statistical effect of averaging such 
diverging values is evident. 

This study is a valuable contribution to the work of dispelling false 
ideas as to the unity of wheat price and any assumed simplicity in the 
operation of price-making influences such as the tariff, or export con 
trol measures. 

No. 8 may be considered a companion study of Vol. I, No. 8, of Wheat 
Studies, July 1925, entitled Canada as a Producer and Exporter of 
Wheat. This contains a wealth of information on particular subjects 
relevant to wheat production in India, such as, land and climate of the 
country, seasons and crops, methods of cultivation, irrigation, the agricul 
tural population, land tenure, economic influences of religion, wheat re- 
gions or areas, cultural and harvesting methods, wheat consumption, 
wheat storage and marketing, wheat exports, imports and prices, wheat 
varieties and milling characteristics of Indian wheats. 

The general conclusion is reached that there is little probability of 
India becoming in the near future an important exporter of wheat, even 
to the extent she was in the ten years previous to the World War. 
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Horxins, G. R. Petroleum refinery statistics, 1926. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1927. Pp. iv, 92. 20c.) 

Proceedings of the fiftieth convention of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation at Atlantic City, June 6 to 10, 1927. Vol. 84. (New York: 
National Electric Light Assoc. 1927. Pp. xiv, 1543.) 

The production of sulphate of ammonia in 1926. (New York: Barret 
Co., 40 Rector St. Pp. 15. 

The romance of power: travel, life and labor, here and abroad. (New 
York: National Electric Light Assoc., 29 W. 39th St. Pp. 91.) 
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NEW BOOKS 

Experton, W. P. Shipping problems, 1916-1926. (London: A. & C. 
Black.) 

Hevanper, S. Die internationale Schiffahrtskrise und ihre weltwirtschaft- 
liche Bedeutung. (Jena: Fischer. 1928. Pp. 897. M.18.) 

An account of the depression in the shipping industry of the world. 

Lewin, H. G. Early British railways: a short history of their origin and 
development, 1801-1844. (New York: Spon & Chamberlain. 1928. $5.) 

Lewis, H. M. and Goopricn, E. P. Highway traffic, including a program, 
by Nelson P. Lewis, for a study of all communication facilities within the 
region of New York and its environs. (New York: Regional Plan of 
N. Y. and Its Environs. 1927. Pp. 172.) 

A revised edition of Highway Traffic in New York and Its Environs, 
published in 1925 as monograph No. 1 of the engineering series of the 
Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 

PanMELEE, J. H. A review of railway operations in 1927. Misc. ser. No. 
15. (Washington: Bureau of Railway Econ. 1928. Pp. 34.) 

Reynotps, G. G. The distribution of power to regulate interstate carriers 
between the nation and the states. Columbia Univ. studies in hist., econ., 
and public law, no. 295. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1928. 
Pp. 434. $6.50.) 

Tuompson, S. $27,644,053,563, the service rendered value of American rail- 
ways, proposed as a substitute method for original cost to date, reproduc- 
tion new, less depreciation, or capitalization of operating income. Service 
valuation of Class I roads illustrated. (Chicago: Bureau of Ry. News 
& Statistics. 1927. Pp. 32.) 

Wacker, H. B. The cold facts reqarding the American merchant marine. 
Submitted on behalf of American Steamship Owners’ Assoc., Pacific Ameri- 
can Steamship Assoc., and Shipowners Assoc. of the Pacific Coast to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C., March 6, 1928. (Washington. 1928. Pp. 37.) 

Wituiams, H. J. and Face, C. J. The freight traffic red book: 1928 edition. 
(New York: Traffic Pub. Co. 1927. Pp. 768. $8.) 

Witson, G. L. Motor traffic management. Appleton’s transportation ser. 
(New York: Appleton. 1928. Pp. 269. $3.) 

Great inland water-way projects in the United States: Mississippi Valley 
flood control; The St. Lawrence water-way from lakes to sea; Boulder 
Dam; Muscle Shoals. Annals, Vol. CXXXV, No. 224. (Philadelphia: 
Am. Academy of Pol. and Soc. Science. January, 1928. Pp. iv, 250.) 
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Business Cycles trements. Studies in Quantitative 
New York: Macmillan. 1927. 
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These indices give us a more accurate picture than we previously had, 
of the relative intensity and duration of the various cycles and of the 
mplitudes of fluctuation in the total volume of trade, in retail and 
wholesale trade, and in the production of capital goods and consumers’ 
goods. 
~ The chapter on “Economic growth” was of especial interest to the 
reviewer. Of the various consumption and production series con- 
sidered, nine correspond in a general way to the shape of the popula- 
tion growth curve. At first the rate of increase is geometric; and 
then it is damped down to a declining rate of increase. ‘Two series 
(imports of raw silk and cigarette consumption) exhibit a geometric 
rate of increase throughout, while petroleum production appears to 
ive two cycles, the second one starting with the advent of the auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. Snyder finds that the business cycle is changing in character. 
The modern type of business cycle dates from the late sixties (p. 17). 


‘The severe depressions of the seventies and nineties were the “evanescent 
product” of our industrial development, notably of the period of rail 
way building. The cycle is “waning in violence with the more effective 
integration and organization of industry, characteristic of the present 
(p. 20). The risks of business are diminishing as shown by 
fact that the increase in the total volume of trade has far out- 
tripped the increase in the total liabilities of business failures. How 
this lag can be explained in view of the constancy of the percentage 
of firms failing annually, Mr. Snyder does not make clear. He sug 
gests that it might be explained on the assumption that as business 
becomes larger-scale it encounters fewer failures, but he rejects this 
view of the case. He believes that business has become safer for all 
firms both large and small. How then reconcile the constancy of firms 
failing in view of the relative decline of total liabilities of failing con 
cerns? <A possible explanation, it seems to me, is that the ratio of 
the average volume of trade to the average liabilities is increasing. 
From a theoretical standpoint the conclusion of greatest interest 
is that there exists an extremely close relationship (both as regards 
timing and amplitude) between the velocity of bank deposits and the 
physical volume of trade. If this is correct, and if we may safely as 
sume that for relatively short periods the velocity of bank deposits 
is trendless, we should then expect the fluctuations in the volume of 
bank deposits, corrected for the trend of the volume of trade, to cor 
respond to the fluctuations in the price level. The reviewer has tested 
this, and has found a fairly close relationship." This conclusion is 


*Compare with the method used by Holbrook Working, Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, February, 1923. 
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and three on chain ratios of one-year integrals (summations of quarterly 
x monthly data for one-year periods). The seventh method, the relative 
eycle, gives cyclical fluctuations in the original data over ordinates of 
secular trend. 

Secular trend is defined as “any change in the data, long or short, 
which does not tend to repeat itself within the period of two cycles,” 
and seasonal variation as “any change in the data which tends to repeat 
itself within the period of two years.” In conformity with these concep- 
tions, secular trend and seasonal variation are in all of the above methods 
calculated on a moving basis, usually of 3 years, the assumed cyclical 
pe riod. 

Che methods developed in the first part are next applied to the analyses 
of twelve series of national bank data from 1878 to 1925 and one series 
from 1908 to 1925, nine series of reporting member bank data from 
1920 to 1925, and ten series of federal reserve bank data from 1918 to 
1925. Data of reporting member banks are on a monthly basis, all the 
other on a quarterly. 

Some features of this book are the measurement for individual items 
of a series and for the series as a whole of the relative intensity of the 
secular, seasonal, and cyclical factors; definite forecasting of original 
data on the basis of the elements with some degree of stability; and the 
calculation of several bank ratios (from corresponding items of two se- 
ries) with a view to obtaining cyclical indications. 


IanseN, A. H. Business cycle theory. Its development and present 
status. (Boston: Ginn. 1927. Pp. x, 218. $2.) 

This book first presents a classification of the various types of busi 
ness cycle theory. For each of these types it then presents in turn an 
analysis of the leading theories of the type under discussion. This 
is followed by a comparison designed to show how each contrasts with 
the other types. Finally, there is a brief criticism of each school. 

The “capitalistic distribution” school forms the first type, represented 
by Lauderdale, Malthus, Marx and Hobson. The work of these writers 
has been reviewed and criticized so often that it is now growing difficult 
for any author to say much about their work that is novel. The pages 
devoted to this school form thus the only part of Professor Hansen’s 
book which is not likely to add materially to the reader’s appreciation of 
the school under discussion. The device of comparing this type of 
theory at once with that of Foster and Catchings is, however, rather 
effective. 

The “capitalistic process of production” as a cause of cycles is repre 
sented first by the theories of ‘Tougan-Baranowsky, but more perfectly 
by Spiethoff, Cassel, J. M. Clark, Schumpeter. With this group are in 
cluded also those who, like Aftalion, view the cycle as caused by changes 
in consumer demand operating upon the capitalistic process of production. 

The exchange economy as a cause of the business cycle is represented 
by Lavington, Beveridge and Pigou. Those writers who view the money 
type of exchange economy as the primary generating force of the cycle 
are treated separately. These include Thornton, Veblen, Mitchell, Juglar, 
Sidgwick, Giffen, Marshall, Wicksell and others. 
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Commerce extérieur de la République Tchécoslovaque en 1926. Tome I. 
Commerce spécial. (Prague l'Office de Statistique de la République 
Tchécoslovaque. 1927. Pp. xii, 375. 50 Ke.) 

Il commercio internazionale dell’ Italia e del Lazio. Vol. I. (Rome: Stab. 
Tip. ditta C. Colombo. 1927. Pp. ix, 121.) 

Foreign commerce handbook, 1928-1929. (Washington: Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 1928. Pp. 42.) 

Retail and wholesale trade of Baltimore, Maryland. A detailed report on 
sales, merchandise outlets, number of establishments, employees, wages 
and inventories, based on a census of distribution conducted by the United 
States Bureau of the Census. (Washington: Domestic Distribution Dept., 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1927. Pp. 58.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 
Principles of Marketing. By Harotp H. Maynarp, Watrer C 
WeipLer and THropvore N. Beckman. (New York: Ronald. 
1927. Pp. ix, 682. $4.50.) 

Only a dozen years have passed since Mr. Weld published his book, 
The Marketing of Farm Products. During that time the subject of 
marketing has become increasingly important in economic discussions. 
Recent propaganda for codperative marketing, legislative proposals 
such as the McNary-Haugen “farm relief” bill and the Capper-Kelly 
“fair trade” bill, reports of various commissions as to the status of 
the agricultural industry, the organization of the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates (a department of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in the United States Department of Agriculture), and 
the extended activities of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, emphasize the growing importance of the subject, not only to 
those engaged in distribution in the physical sense, but to the nation 
as a whole. 

Further evidences of this general interest are the many textbooks 
which have followed Mr. Weld’s, dealing with the subject of marketing 
as a whole or treating certain phases of the subject: Cherington, 
Nourse, Duncan, Copeland, Converse, Hibbard, Ivey, Macklin, Clark— 
to mention the names of only a few of the writers. And now appears 
the book under consideration by three members of the staff of Ohio 
State University. One is tempted to cry out, “Another textbook in 
marketing! Why?” 

The justification for this book is a belief on the part of the authors 
that it is possible “to present the subject in a form somewhat more 
closely adapted to college conditions.” Of the two familiar methods 
of approach—the functional approach and the approach on the basis 
-the former is employed “as affording a com- 
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.pparent in the treatment of advertising as a method of creating de- 
ind (pp. 353-861). Advertising is defended as a means of reducing 
the price paid by the consumer—at least $200 in the case of a $1600 
:ttomobile—without a proper appreciation of the social cost of ad- 
vertising. The “Truth in Advertising” movement is held to have “done 
much to increase public confidence in advertising and its methods” 
p. 361). It would perhaps be more nearly the truth (with a capital 
|’) to say, with Mr. Stuart Chase, that the movement has made great 
strides in eliminating “bold-faced lying,” has done no little to dis- 
age the production of notoriously deleterious products, has tended 
to improve quality, but has not affected the fundamental economic 
ssues involved—namely, that the public will have to carry the load of 
“600,000 nonproducers” just the same. Current periodicals are re 
plete with articles emphasizing the social waste of advertising. 
J. S. Roprnson 
Carleton College 
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\suny, F. B. The economic effect of Blue Sky laws. <A thesis. (Phila 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1926. Pp. 59.) 

Baxter, W. J. Chain store distribution and management. (New York: 
Harper. 1928. Pp. xvi, 279. $5.) 

An important book for those interested in the striking changes in 
methods of merchandising. Mass distribution is shown to be the result 
of mass production. Separate chapters describe the chain drug store, the 
five and ten cent system, the chain department stores, grocery and shox 
chain stores. One chapter is devoted to advertising. The volume is 
based upon research and packed with statistical data as well as pictorial 
illustrations. 

Bett, S. Practical accounting: its use in managerial control. (Chicago: 
American Technical Soc. 1927.) 

Benttey, H. C. Massachusetts certified public accountant examinations, 
with answers. (Boston: Bentley School of Accounting and Finance. 
1927. Pp. xxi, 826.) 

Bere, R. M., compiler. Bibliography of management literature (up to 
February, 1927). Compiled under the direction of the A. S. M. E. Man 
agement Div. (New York: Am. Soc. of Mechanical Engineers. 1927. 
Pp. 67.) 

Brrrner, G. E. Analyzing retail selling costs. U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. Pp. 14. 

Brisco, N. A. Principles of retailing. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1927. 
Pp. xiii, 324. $5.) 

The author, who is director of the New York University School of Re- 
tailing, was assisted in the preparation of this book by six experts, asso 
ciated with various merchandising firms. Among the topics discussed are 
store organization; customer demand; ordering, receiving, and marking 
merchandise; mark-up and mark-down; stock control; sales promotion; 
and retail credit and accounting. 
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BrvueE! H. an | budgeting. (Chicago: Shaw. 1928, 


B wr S investment trust: a résumé. Its 


York: Standard International Se 


CLAY le on this subject in the Encyclo- 
, reports. (Charlottesville, Va.; 
Michie Co. 

Converse, P. | vy York: Prentice-Hall. 1927. Pp, 

CrecrarFt, E. s. A study in the economic as 

aspects of business. (New York 
World Book $2.96.) 
Crew, A., IN G. A synopsis of mercantile law for 
ith notes and statutes. 4th rey. 
ed Londor Pp. 322. 7s. 6d.) 

DENISON, R. I and sale of Ohio bonds and other 
pul re. 8rd ed. (Cincinnati: W. H. 
And rson ( 

Dickinson, H ’ New York: John Day. 1928. 
Pp. 85. 1.2 

Divisia, I i Paris: Doin & Cie. Pp. xxxii, 443. 

Dorav, H. B. a n land economics. Land econ. ser. 
New York 570 p+. ) 

FREDERICK, J. | ‘ railway securities under the trans- 
nortation act Univ. of Pennsylvania. 1927. Pp. 
12( 

Ganoner. EF. H Effective business letters. Rev. ed. 

New York: Ron 385. $3.) 

Gespuarpb, H. 1] len Anfangen bis zum Jahre 1896. 
Berlin: R. 1 149. M.4.) 

GotpmaNn, J. 7 nt buying. A synopsis, along human- 
lines t force in the economics of trade. 
New York 3, Inc., 1107 Broadway. 1928.) 

Greer, H. C. :ccounting. A book for everyone in 
busin N Pp. vii, 255. $3.) 

['o cover it the essentials of the whole field of 
accounting f1 ) budgeting is a far more difficult 
task than to the same ground. Professor Greer 
has succeeded nsation, combined with great lucidity 
of ment. ounting the wealth of detail makes 
it for forest for the trees.” Because all 
non-essentials reful reader of Professor Greer’s book 
cannot help g nding of fundamentals. 

Phe pt with its emphasis on the equality 
of income r buted should be especially provoca- 
tive of thought me so habituated to the deduction 
and remainde1 and loss details that they have lost 
sig of é 
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ticular subject which he would like to see expanded. This reader would 
be glad to see in a later edition a more complete statement of the proper 
recording of property retirements and replacements, and at least a refer- 
ence to the more modern and much more convenient three or four column 
ledger sheet. But it would be wiser to keep the book as it is, compact and 
readable, than to enlarge it by the suggestions of all friendly critics. 

While the book is written primarily for the executive, its qualities of 
conciseness and clarity are also most desirable for the student who is 
trying to get as much understanding of accounting as possible in a very 
limited time. From the textbook standpoint the entire absence of prob 
lems may or may not be a disadvantage. Problems in a textbook are, of 
course, a convenience, but if their absence forces the instructor to give 
more thought to the problem work, it may be a blessing in disguise. 

In spite of the number of books on accounting already available, this 
reviewer, at least, feels that the result entirely justifies Professor Greer in 
adding one more to that number. 

Cuartes H. Porter 


GruntzeL, J. Die wirtschaftliche Konzentration. (Wien: J. Springer. 
1928. Pp. iv, 78. M.3.60.) 

Hart, S. R. Mail-order and direct-mail selling. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1928. Pp. 490. $5.) 

Hatrcn, F.S. Forge shop production—cost accounting. Official pubs., vol. 
IX, no. 10. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. 
Pp. 537-545. 75c.) 

Hirscu, J. Neues Werden in der menschlichen Wirtschaft. (Jena: Fischer. 
1927. Pp. 41.) 

A consideration of the new ways of mass production, their possible ra- 
tionalization and their relation to population. 

Houipen, P. E. and Forpn, W. S. Waste and its elimination. Official pubs., 
vol. IX, no. 14. (New York: National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. 
Pp. 803-819. 75c.) 

Horn, J. E. Co-drdinating the factory and general accounting to insure 
prompt monthly closing. Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 11. (New York: 
National Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. Pp. 593-616. 75c.) 

Isuizaki, M. Le droit corporatif international de la vente de soies. Les 
contrats-types américains et la codification lyonnaise dans leurs rappomts 
avec les usages des autres places. Vols. I-III. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 
1928. Pp. xxxii, 344; 363; 264.) 

Huspart, G., Sinsuemer, A. and Hastinas, E. C., editors. Advertising 
ideas and selling plans. Dry Goods Economist year book. Vol. III. 
(New York: Dry Goods Economist, 239 W. 39th St. 1927. $2.50.) 

Jensen, C. A. The New York law of sales. (New York: Clark Boardman 
Co. 1927. Pp. ixxxix, 632.) 

Keay, G. E. Fire waste (loss of property by fire), and its effects on the 
economics of national life in Great Britain. (London: Pitman. Pp. 59. 
2s. 6d.) 

Kitpurr, F. W. Inventory control. Official pubs., vol. IX, no. 9. (New 
York: National Assoc: of Cost Accountants. 1928. Pp. 477-492. 75c.) 

Lanois, B. Y. Professional codes: a sociological analysis to determine appli 
cations to the educational profession. A thesis. Teachers Coll. contribs. 
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The differences between American and English procedures are instruc 
tive. England has two organizations which are concerned with psycho 
economic problems in industry, the Industrial Fatigue Research 
soard and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. The former, 
Mvers compares to the specialist in a single mental disease, the latter, to 
the general practitioner: for the Board continues its research until it has 
made a scholarly study of the various factors involved; whereas the 
Institute endeavors to solve any psychological problem to meet the im 
mediate needs of a specific industry. As Myers suggests, such organiza 
tions would presumably be impracticable in the United States—although 
we do have a Psychological Corporation remotely resembling the Insti 
tute. 

A second difference between the procedures in the two countries is in 
point of view. In the United States scientific management has seemed 
a device employed by the industry for the benefit chiefly of the em 
ployers. In England the rest, time, and motion studies have frequent]; 
been asked for by the trade unions. The primary aim in this country has 
been greater output; in England, greater ease in the work. This differ 
ence in point of view manifests itself especially in the author's treatment 
of industrial fatigue and its relation to attitudes and even to psycho 
neuroses. 

C. L. Stone 


Nortu, N. L. and Van Buren, D. Real estate titles and conveyancing. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. Pp. 719. $5. 

Nortucorr, C. H., SHetpon, O., Warproprer, J. W. and Urwick, L. 
Factory organization. (London: Pitman. Pp. 252. 7s. 6d.) 

O'Brien, D. J. and Covcuman, C. B. Hotel administration, accounts and 
control. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1927. Pp. ix, 379. $5.) 

Pomeroy, R. W. Common stocks. (Buffalo: Author. 1927. Pp. 150.) 

Post, H. L. Secrets of success for the medium-sized store. An analysis 
of basic principles of sound merchandising from the practical experience 
of successful department store executive. (New York: Dry Goods Econo- 
mist. 1928. Pp. 100. $1.50.) 

Designed for the independent retailer rather than the department store. 
Material first appeared in the Dry Goods Economist. Several chapters 
deal with personnel problems and incentives for employees. The latter 
half of the book considers the inventory, purchasing, analysis of stocks, 
controls, records, and planning. 

trep, S. N. Second mortgages and land contracts in real estate financing. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall. 1928. $5.) 

toprinson, H. M. Relativity in business morals. (Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin. 1928. Pp. 37. $1.) 

A hopeful view of progress in the past thirty years. 

Roman, J. L’organisation industrielle américaine appliquée aux entreprises 
européennes. (Paris: Dunod. 1927. Pp. x, 251.) 

Ruxeyser, M.S. Financial advice to a young man. (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. Pp. 428. $3.) 

Scuirr, M. L. Railroad financing. Extracts from a speech delivered be- 
fore the New School for Social Research, December 7, 1927. (New York: 
Author, 52 William St. 1928. Pp. 55.) 
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ee : a study in consumers’ credit with 

An address at a dinner in honor of 

sker. N 17, 1927. (New York: Currier Press 
27. PY 
Simmons, | _H rican industry. An address before the 
vineer’s S nsylvania, at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
January 30 Engineers’ Soc. of Western Pa. 19238, 
Py 
Smiru, E. I nvestment trusts. Extracts from an 
address be‘ f the American Bankers Assoc., 1927. 
New York Co., 22 William St. Pp. 16.) 
risompson, J. 1 | shopping areas: a suggested group- 
‘na ount hopping centers with 642 sub-centers 
indicated. S f Population and its distribution. (New 
York: Aut! 1927. Pp. 806. $10.) 
[Homson, M. ] xan action. (New York: Appleton. 
1927. Pp. x 
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ega which condition all subsequent in- 
For the 1 nation a bibliography of about 250 
C. L. Stone 

I'ospaL, H. R nal salesmanship. An abridgement of 
Prin : of ro, New York and London: Shaw. 

Warkins, A. J ut and copy writing. (New York: 
Pitmar Py 

Wuirten, R. H service corporations: legal and econ- 
omic phases y and public purchase. Vols. I 
and II. 2nd s F. Witcox. (New York: Banks 
Law P ( - 1003-2081.) 

Winans, W. B.S i to public utilities. Official pubs., 
vol. IX, no. 1 itional Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1928. 
Pp. 867-880 

Wonpveruicn, O modern business. (Sydney: Angus & 
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(New York: American Assoc. for Adult Educ., 41 E. 42nd St., 1927. Pp. 
11.) 


Alien property today. (New York: Board of Trade for German-Ameri- 


can Commerce, 227 Fulton St. Pp. 82.) 


American Association of Advertising Agencies: papers. (New York: 


Ronald. 1927. Pp. vi, 223.) 


An analysis of the bond investments of the larger life insurance companies. 


(New York: Bonbright & Co. 1927.) 


Annals of real estate practice, 1927. Vol. I. Real estate brokerage. Vol. 


III. Home building and subdividing. Vol. V. Real estate finance. 
Vol. VI. Property management. (Chicago: National Assoc. of Real 
Estate Boards. 1927.) 

Business winners of the West: little stories of western enterprises that 
have successfully met and overcome familiar problems of marketing. 
teprinted from Western Advertising. (San Francisco: Ramsey Oppen- 
heim. 1927. Pp. 74.) 

Cases on merchandise control in women’s shoe departments of department 
stores. Bull. no. 59. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Bureau of Business 
tesearch. 1926. Pp. 139. $2.) 

Credit diary and manual of commercial laws. 1928 ed. (New York: 
National Assoc. of Credit Men. 1928. $4.) 

Decisions of the comptroller general of the United States, July 1, 1926, 
to June 30, 1927. Vol. VI. (Washington: Supt. Docs. $2.) 

Bull. 61, Department store operating expenses for 1926 and financial ratios 
for 1923, 1924, 1925: preliminary report. Bull. 62, Operating expenses 
of private schools for the year 1925-26. Bull. 63, Operating expenses 
of department stores and departmentized specialty stores in 1926. Bull. 
64, Operating expenses of building material dealers in 1926. Bull. 65, 
Operating expenses of retail jewelry stores in 1926. Bull. 66, Operating 
expenses in the wholesale paint and varnish business in 1926. Bull. 67, 
Operating expenses of retail stationers and office outfitters in 1926. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Bureau of Business Research. 1927. Pp. 
vi, 44; v, 26; viii, 27; x, 65; viii, 25; vii, 38; x, 46. $1.50, each, ex- 
cept Bull. 62, $1.00.) 

Investment trust fund A. Third annual report for the calendar year 1927. 
(New York: Investment Managers Co., 22 William St. Pp. 13.) 

Paying employees by check. Report no. 53. (New York: Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 1927. Pp. 19.) 

Preliminary report on operating expenses in the wholesale paint and varnish 
business in 1925. Bull. no. 60. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Bureau 
of Business Research. 1927. Pp. 47.) 

A price study: what low priced capital has done to investment return in 
a creditor nation. (New York and Chicago: James H. Oliphant & 
Co. 1928. Pp. 4.) 

Property investments in public utility companies. Bull. no. 18. (Urbana: 
Univ. of Illinois Bureau of Business Research. 1928. Pp. 38.) 

A study of the New York market and its newspaper situation made for the 
World and the Evening World. (New York: N. Y. Univ. Bureau of 
Business Research. 1927. Pp. 38.) 

What is happening to business? Report of a survey of industry, including 
causes to which increase or decrease in net profits is attributed; also ex- 
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VuirteEN, R. H. Valuation of public service corporations. Rev. and enl. 
by Dezos F. Witcox. Vols. I and II. (New York: Banks Law Pub Co. 
1927. Pp. 2200. $30.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


The Railroad Labor Board. By H. D. Wour. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. x, 473. $4.00.) 

This volume presents a comprehensive study of the Railroad Labor 
Board established by the Transportation act of 1920. The book is 
divided into three parts, the first of which discusses the history of the 
adjustment of labor disputes on the railroads up to 1920. Part 2, to 
which is devoted about three-quarters of the volume, deals with the 
work of the Railroad Labor Board. Separate chapters discuss the wage 
increase of 1920, the wage reduction of 1922 and the shopmen’s strike, 
and the controversy between the Board and the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Chapter 14 deals with the principles and policies adopted by the Board, 
and chapter 15 presents criticisms of the Board and an evaluation of 
its work. The last part of the volume deals with the legislation pro- 
posed and enacted to take the place of that which set up the Board. 
It concludes with a description of the work accomplished under the 
new Railway Labor act of 1926 and an estimate of the outlook for 
the future. 

The Railroad Labor Board found itself opposed early in its career. 
The railroads criticized its policy of maintaining uniformity of wages 
throughout the country. More important, however, was their belief 
that there should be a closer relationship between rate fixing and wage 
fixing, and that therefore the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
some body responsible to it, should have control over wages. Despite 
these objections, not until it was obvious that labor’s refusal to submit 
to the Board’s jurisdiction rendered that body practically useless, did 
the roads join the workers in demanding its abolition. 

The railroad employees were opposed to the Board almost from the 
beginning. In particular, they objected to (1) certain decisions of 
the Board, especially those reducing wages and abrogating the national 
agreements on rules; (2) the delay in handing down decisions (Presi- 
dent Robertson of the engineers asserted at the Senate hearings on the 
Howell-Barkley bill that at that time the engineers, firemen, teleg- 
raphers and the shopcrafts had 845 cases before the Board, some of 
which had been pending for over three years p. 371); (8) the un- 
equal force which the Board was able to bring to bear on the carriers 
and the workers, as illustrated by the ineffectiveness of the attempts 
to influence the Pennsylvania Railroad to obey decisions, as compared 
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of the Pennsylvania. (6) The estrangement and antagonism which de- 
veloped between certain members of the Board, resulting in the render- 
ing of majority and minority decisions couched in heated and undigni- 
fied language, also injured the Board’s prestige. (7) Some of its 
decisions, especially those reducing wages in 1922, and the one declaring 
he striking shopmen “outlaws,” were hardly justified by the facts, and 
greatly increased labor’s opposition. (8) Labor’s belief that President 
Harding’s appointment of Messrs. Grable and McMenimen as employee 


representatives was unjust also helped to destroy its confidence in the 
Board. (9) Finally, and of great importance, the attitude of Chair- 
man Hooper did much to hinder its successful operation. “Had he re- 
strained his personal feelings . . . . and had he refrained from antago- 
nizing some of the most powerful leaders of organized labor in 
America, it is conceivable that the Labor Board might be functioning 
today” (p. 393). 

Mr. Wolf’s excellent study leaves little to be desired. Perhaps it 
might appropriately have included a more critical consideration of the 
Daugherty injunction against the shopmen, since this was to some ex- 
tent based on the Board’s attitude in characterizing them as “out- 


> and since it resulted in the increased hostility of labor. Never- 


laws’ 
theless the book is thorough, scholarly, and careful. It deserves to be 
generally accepted as the standard authority on the Railroad Labor 
Board. Epwarp BERMAN 


University of Illinois 


Postponing Strikes. A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of Canada. By Ben M. Setexman. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. 1927. Pp. 405. $2.50.) 

The operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act of Can- 
ada has been the subject of numerous inquiries and reports. This is 
the second report by Mr. Selekman, the earlier study having been made 
in 1916, also for the Russell Sage Foundation. The present report 
has been submitted and accepted as a doctoral dissertation in addi- 
tion to being published by the Foundation as one of its industrial 
studies. 

“The outstanding fact in the present study is that the attitude of 


9 


Canadian labor toward the Act has had two phases:” one of opposition 
which was pronounced during the period covered by the earlier study; 
and one of support which began with the later years of the World 
War. “Mr. Selekman’s analysis of the reasons for the change of atti- 
tude is” held to be “in itself an important contribution to the study 
of factors which enable a government successfully to intervene as a 


conciliator in industrial disputes.” 
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Mr. Sel nf ness conditions, particularly 
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pulsory measure ; prevented strikes and that “the 


United States wi compulsory measure of the 
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time the investig ns for continuous investigation 
in order that facts for the shaping of public opinion. 
In the present st reached that “investigation for 
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ployees together to enable them to lessen their differences, it is felt. 
“In the United States, federal and state governments could wisely 
develop further their machinery for mediation and conciliation by 
providing for official representation of employers and employees for 
joint conference in specific disputes.” This would include having such 
representatives “meet under the auspices of government in joint con- 
ferences to arrive at just settlements.” 

It should be said of the report that it is an interesting and fairly 
comprehensive account of the history of the Act and its administra 
tion. The attitude of labor toward intervention under varying cir- 
cumstances is what might be expected and without particular reference 
to the Canadian Act. Almost from the inception of the Act the 
Canadian Department of Labour has freely admitted that it relied on 
conciliation rather than coercion. Shorn of its distinctive provisions, 
there is nothing new or untried in the Act or in its administration. 
The recommendation that more attention be given in this country to 
conference and conciliation is good advice; but it would follow as 
logically from experience here and in other countries as from the 
Canadian experience. 

B. M. Sauires 

Chicago, Illinois 


A Short History of the British Working Class Movement. By G. D. 
H. Core. Vols. I-III. (New York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. 
vii, 211 ; viii, 237.) 

Cole divides British labor history into three main periods. Each 
was ruled by a unique set of economic circumstances, developed a 
unique labor “ideology,” and was also distinguished by a unique labor 
methodology. 

In the first period, which extended from the Industrial Revolution 
to the defeat of the Chartist movement, English industrialism, while 
expanding by leaps and bounds, suffered from a chronic shortage of 
capital. Hence, on the one hand, the steady preachments of thrift 
and abstinence and, on the other, the incessant downward pressure on 
wages. In Marxian terms, the “primitive accumulation of capital” 
continued with unabating zest through the first period of industrialism 

at the expense of wages. The “ideology” of the labor movement 
was during this period mixed and unstable. The artisan group, at 
least its younger members, had a strong affinity for political radi- 
calism. The factory population, insofar as it did not pursue the 
crudest sort of “direct action” (as we would now call it), like the 
machine-smashing Luddites, or else was not fired by the emotional dia- 
tribes of a Feargus O’Connor, found in the peasant “ideology” of 
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capitalism, 1921-1923; then the MacDonald government and its fall; 

and finally the General Strike. Cole ends his history on a distinctly 

pessimistic note and with a pessimistic query: Is England’s industrial 
system to rot away from the corrosion by the competition of younger 
industrial nations, instead of undergoing a rejuvenating revolution? 

Or, we ourselves might perhaps ask: Is British labor—aware at last 

that it is perched on the same limb with the employing class, and having 

learned during the General Strike of 1926 how overwhelmingly suc- 
cessful British capitalism can be in monopolizing its strength against 

a labor revolt—to swing back to its methodology of the second period, 

even if not to the outspoken ideology of “class-collaboration” of 

that period? 

Cole’s book is the only one which treats the trade union, intellectual, 
codperative, and political movements as one interwoven texture. The 
reviewer is using it as a text in his course on foreign labor movements. 

S. Per~Man 

University of Wisconsin 
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The announcement of the forthcoming publication of this book caused 
such fervent protests that the publisher considered it necessary to preface 
the volume with a note defending the right to publish any book expressing 
honest opinions. Perhaps it was this preliminary furor which induced 
Mr. Liveright to print on the jacket the assertion that “this book is the 
most important contribution to the literature of unionism that has ap- 
peared in this country in many years.” The volume receives further sup- 
port in an introduction by Mr. Julius Henry Cohen. 

Mr. Dyche’s book, which deals with the ladies’ garment industry, is 
interesting and occasionally enlightening; but it comes far from fulfilling 
the extravagant claims of the publisher. It was written prior to the 
great struggle of 1926-27 between the communists and the conservative 
officers of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union for control 
of the New York locals. It pays little attention to the policies of the 
communists. Mr. Dyche applies the term “Bolshevism” to the class- 
conscious unionism characteristic of the clothing industry. His strictures 
are directed against the policies of the union since it came into power in 
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The first chapter, 66 pages in length, consists of case studies—largely 
brief discussions of the employers’ answers to the questions put by the 
author. There is excellent raw material here for the student of labor 
problems. Mr. Houser then summarizes and analyzes the attitudes dis 
covered. After subjecting these attitudes to the test of accepted per- 
sonnel principles, the author points out the shortcomings of executives 
and makes constructive suggestions for the elimination of these short- 
comings. In a chapter entitled, “Measuring success in the meeting of 
responsibilities,” there is presented an ingenious and well-considered plan 
of measuring employee attitudes. 

The author believes that employers can do much to improve indus- 
trial relationships. He wastes no words in pointing out the chasm which 
exists between the professions and the practices of some of them. He 
shows how frequently they use expressions of good will toward em- 
ployees as advertisement and self-deception at a time when their plants 
operate without attention to desirable personnel procedure. Throughout 
is stressed the importance of having definite policies announced and 
having specific procedure in line with these policies put into effect. 
The treatment of subordinate executives by employers and the effect 
of this treatment upon the workers also receive adequate attention. The 
volume, though intended primarily for employers, will make valuable 
supplementary reading for college courses in personne] management. 
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the reservation that not all good features are transplantable must 
always be held in mind. 

The distinctive features of the British property and income tax 
briefly summarized are: 

First: It is, in a sense, a dual tax, combining a tax on property, 
more especially real property, measured by the annual value thereof, 
with a tax on income from all other sources. The annual value of real 
property is assessed every five years, or thereabout. The taxable 
innual value includes income taken in the form of use and enjoy- 
ment, as by residence in one’s owned home. 

Second: It is assessed under five schedules which classify taxpayers 
nto: (A) Real estate owners, who are taxed on the annual (or rental) 
value of their estates; (B) Real estate tenants, who pay on the profit 
they may make from the property over and above the rentals they 
pay to A; (C) Interest and dividend recipients; (D) Persons engaged 
in trade, professions and business in general, including incorporated 
enterprises, with some exceptions classified under other schedules. This 
is the residual group containing all persons not in the other groups. 
(E) Public officers drawing income from the public funds, salaries, 
annuities, pensions, ete. Dr. Spaulding is inclined to doubt whether 
this classification has today the significance it once had. Certain it 
is that there is no similar stratification of incomes in the United States. 
Hence this feature is of no further interest for our present purpose. 

Third: Wherever possible the tax is “stopped at the source,” that 
is, is collected from the payer rather than from the recipient of in- 
come. Thus, for example, the tenant is held for the tax on his land 
lord’s rent. After weighing its advantages and disadvantages, Dr. 
Spaulding argues that stoppage at the source insures collection of the 
tax, and this advantage is so great that it would be folly to abandon 
it (p. 2386). 

Fourth: A different set of rates applies to income from investments 
and income from personal exertion. ‘The normal rate, or the income 
tax proper, applies to vested or property incomes and a “relief” is 
granted to earned income. 

Fifth: The administration is to a large extent localized, although 
effectively supervised by central authority. Every taxable item is 
officially assessed, before payment may be made. 

Siath: Refunds and other allowances to which the taxpayer is en- 
titled are expeditiously handled. The close of each fiscal year shows 
the taxes practically all settled. 

Seventh: Allowances for depreciation and similar charges are granted 
sparingly. 

Eighth: The rates are graduated and divided into normal and 
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his property at a profit, the gain is not taxable. Per contra, all of 
of the above gains and profits are taxable in the United States in the 
year in which realized; there is no “averaging” 
ment of constructively regular income. 

This difference is of more than passing interest. The British tax 
base, despite the phraseology of its title, “property and income tax,” 
is much closer to the idea of what is income as held by the man on 
the street. That idea is that “income” consists of more or less regular, 
recurrent receipts, spendable without impairment of the prospect of 
future income. 

The American plan of taxing not only income but also all gains 
and profits is in origin a war tax concept. It was copied into the 
1913 law from the Civil War income tax law, and became embedded in 
the present law by the experience of the Great War. Only a slight 
concession has been made to the contention that capital gains are not 
properly income, and that is the limitation of the tax thereon to a 
maximum of 1214 per cent. In time of war it is no doubt permissible 
and may even be necessary to take from him who has that which it 
is easiest to take regardless of logic or the principles of classification. 
But as a regular tax in peace times the matter is different. To a 
certain extent a capital levy such as the tax on capital gains defeats 


or attempt at assess- 


the purposes of an income tax for revenue. For whatever is taken 
out of the taxpayer’s capital at the time of a sale of investments 
leaves him just so much less for reinvestment and in the long run 
lessens his future taxable income. It would seem that the American 
tax might possibly be improved by copying in this respect from the 
British tax. Some adjustments in the rates would be necessary to 
obtain the same revenue, but the taxable income would in time show 
in offsetting increase. 

But something may be said in defense of the American practice. 
There is a difference between the two countries in the attitude toward 
property owned. The American, in many parts of the United States, 
holds nearly everything he owns for sale and is in general hopeful of 
receiving a favorable offer. This is often true even of his home. So 
he is constructively always a dealer in properties. The Britisher, how- 
ever, is more prone to regard his property as “settled,” in witness 
whereof we may cite the title of the great “settlement acts” referring 
to estates in real property. 


Depreciation 


A second marked difference between the underlying ideas as to tax- 
able income is in the treatment of depreciation and like charges under 
expenses. Since capital gains and losses figure so largely in the 
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some 2,500,000 or more individuals “chargeable with income tax” each 
year; with claims for repayments numbering nearly 2,000,000,’ and 
with nearly 70,000 assessments readjusted, only some 1,200 to 1,500 
appeals are actually heard by the commissioners each year. Yet the 
very existence of the boards of commissioners and the possibility of 
an appeal to them facilitates, so it is believed, the speedy and just 
settlement of many cases without an appeal and keeps the central 
officials on good behavior. 

The English local assessors are appointed annually in each division 
by the commissioners. They issue the forms and prepare and keep the 
local roll or list of assessments for their divisions. Their discretionary 
powers have been gradually curtailed in recent years, for in all but the 
simplest cases the inspectors, or, as they used to be called, the sur- 
veyors, expert officials sent down by the Inland Revenue, determine 
the actual figures. The assessors’ work results, however, in a formal 
roll or record which constitutes the warrant, necessary by Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, for the legal collection of the tax. Since the British 
tax, as we have said, is an officially assessed tax, and since, moreover, 
the system of stoppage at the source makes one person responsible for 
the initial payment of the tax on someone else’s income (the tenant, 
for example, is informed as to the amount of the tax on the rent he 
pays the landlord), this roll or record of assessments is of great 
importance. 

The American reader will recognize at once the similarity between 
the above described parts of the administration of the British income 
tax and the administration, in the several commonwealths of the gen 
eral property tax, with its local assessors and boards of review, and 
the formidable book of many volumes known as the assessment roll or 
list. Indeed, historically both systems have a common origin and 
serve the same vital, legal and auditing purposes. Both have their 
origin in the time-honored notion that the Crown or the government 
may not collect a direct tax without a formal warrant, a notion found 
in the Magna Carta and all of our charters of liberty. But there 
are no parallel features in the administration of the federal income 
tax. It is here urged that this is a very serious defect. 

At the top of the administration of the British tax is the Board of 
Inland Revenue to which the “care and management” of the income 
tax is by law entrusted. This board exercises functions fairly analo- 
gous to those of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and staff in the 
United States. While the differences are important, they may be 


*In large part these are for refunds arising from stoppage at the source of 
income tax on people whose incomes are small and who are hence entitled to less 
than the normal tax rates. 
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They ascertain and report the names of persons who, in their opinion, 
are liable to the income tax and who have failed to make returns; they in- 
quire into income tax returns where there is any suspicion that the return 
made is erroneous; they examine the accounts of persons who have made 
returns, in order to ascertain if the law has been complied with. Their 
time is largely occupied with the examination of the books and accounts of 
taxpayers, individual and corporate, with fairly large incomes (p. 254). 


It is to be observed that duties of the United States revenue agent 
ire describable only in terms implying detective work and punitive 
iction, while those of the British Inspector receive this interpretation: 
“He tries to do justice between the revenue and the taxpayer, and 
where a valid doubt as to a taxpayer’s liability exists he is always pre- 
pared to meet him half-way. . . . . Relations between inspectors 
and taxpayers are almost universally cordial” (p. 251). 

This explains the statement above made that the income tax ad- 
ministration in the United States is highly centralized. The only real 
approach to a formal official assessment comes when the taxpayer’s 
return is doubted, and an additional tax is imposed. The machinery 
involves keeping the government’s right of revision of the taxpayer’s 
liability open as long as possible. If the statute of limitation runs 
or is about to run, a threat of arbitrary assessment may be made and 
the taxpayer thus induced to waive the time limitation. 

Since the British system follows the plan of settling the tax liability 
by official assessment in advance of any obligation for payment, there 
is in Great Britain little or no necessity for a Board of Tax Appeals, 
no great staff like that of the Income Tax Unit, and less need of 
hunting for tax evaders. 

Can the United States wisely abandon self-assessment and revert to 
a time-honored procedure of assesssment by official action modeled at 
once on the familiar methods of the general property tax and of Great 
Britain’s income tax? If the income tax is to be retained for years to 
come this question is vital. 

This question involves in the first place a consideration of the merits 
and demerits of self-assessment. Making out and signing one’s own 
warrant for the payment of any direct tax is on the whole a novel 
and rare procedure. When the present income tax was inaugurated 
in 1918 its rates were so low that the argument for an economical ad- 
ministration was strong and self-assessment seemed cheap. When the 
war came, speed of collection was so essential that this might have 
been urged as a good reason for not taking time to inaugurate and 
build up an adequate staff of assessors. Moreover, in time of war, 
patriotism could be counted on as an element assisting administration 
if self-assessment continued. All these considerations, however, bear 
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fore assessment or payment. If the Board of Tax Appeals had as 
ny branches or local offices, each in charge of a competent deputy, 
; there are now federal judicial district courts, some 126 in number, 
| practical needs for appeals could be met and cases settled promptly. 
lhey could also serve as advisors for the assessors as well as the tax 
yers. Care should be taken to see that the Board of Tax Appeals 
d their branch office deputies should be independent of the Internal 
Revenue, since they should exercise in large measure the function of 
protecting the taxpayer from excess of zeal for the revenues. 
Finally, if pre-assessment be adopted, the internal revenue adminis 
tion must be concerned to insure uniformity and accuracy, as well 
s completeness in assessment. But its present revenue agents would 
unnecessary. In their place there would be an adequate number of 
pervisors. These might well be assigned duties based on a classifi- 
tion of taxpayers, such as: corporations subdivided according to 
the nature of their business, or even by the size of incomes, mercantile 
establishments, manufacturers, mining, transportation, individuals, ete. 
Much earnest study has been and is being devoted in the United 
States to the problem of “simplification of the income tax.” Dr. 
Spaulding’s volume comes as a welcome aid to such studies. 
Cart C. PLEHN 
University of California 
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Population and Migration 


Immigration Crossroads. By Constantine Panunzio. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1927. Pp. viii, 8307. $2.50.) 

The subject of this book merits an extended review. The book 
itself deserves special attention on several counts: it is unusually well 
written; it deals with a subject of great economic and social—not to 
say political—import; it is the work of an intellectual of Italian 
birth; it makes our immigration policy the object of an attack which 
is all the more persuasive and forceful in that it is couched in mod- 
erate language, and marked by evident restraint of passion and by 
in apparent effort (successful in the main) at sweet reasonableness 
and fair-mindedness. It is distinguished from most other books on the 
subject, moreover, in that it is a study of attitudes, rather than a 
dry rehearsal of statistics and history. 

The first seven chapters, from “the laborers’ new world” to “Amer- 
ica all but closed,” constitute a rapid running history of the evolution 
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the ground of the innate inferiority of foreign stocks creates a 
ronic inferiority complex among all the foreign born and their chil 
n, which in turn intensifies the tendency to solidarity of opposition 
Americanization in any form whatever. 
Whether or not the quota acts could have been passed without ap 
to race prejudice may be a question; but there are certainly 
d reasons, not involving any assumptions of racial differences, upon 
hich restriction should have been made as drastic as it was made. 
he real immigration problem was and is the protection of the Ameri- 
, economic standard of living, and this fundamentally is a problem 
the relation of numbers to natural resources, or what Professor 
Panunzio not ineptly alludes to as the “man-to-land” ratio. This 
problem is obscured by the passion, controlled though it may be, 
evitably generated by the insulting frankness of our American preju 
s. Certain American intellectuals, even scientists, who know the 
gency of the numbers argument, have nevertheless been guilty of 
rtuitously contributing to the passions always likely to develop when 
lious Comparisons are indulged in. 


We can no more g 


ro to a man or a nation laboring under the smart 
d soreness of insult than we can to one brought up on the tradition 
superior origins, for a correct analysis of a problem involving 
interests of either. That is why this book cannot be accepted 


is an objective, or a very deep, analysis of the immigration problem. 


is one cause also why the treatment of the economic argument for 


restriction is so unsatisfactory, though another cause is probably to 


found in the author’s failure to familiarize himself with the major 
tlines and the paramount significance of the population problem 


large. ‘To the economic argument he objects on the ground that 


is “based upon a purely materialistic concept of national well-being” 
that “it says in substance that a nation’s good life is mainly a 
tter of economic prosperity and that economic prosperity is chiefly 
matter of possession of large amounts of land and natural resources 
n proportion to population.” His answer to this is essentially that 
too much prosperity is “robbing us of a well-rounded and poised liv 
ng” and that wealth bids fair to destroy us, as it is reputed to have 
destroyed nations in the past. Perhaps so. Perhaps the working 
classes here have more income than they know how to spend and moré¢ 
physical comforts than are good for their souls. Nevertheless we 
doubt whether the country is yet ready to take a Franciscan vow of 
poverty. Such an argument for letting down the bars is a palpable 
piece of rationalization. 

Having established (?) that economic prosperity is a dangerous 
blessing, the author next holds it doubtful whether restriction is nec- 
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room” of the Colonial department, and on other sources cited in the bibliog 
raphy. The defects of the book are incidental to its virtues. There are 
few references to other studies in immigration, and the discussion of re 
ated economic developments in Great Britain shows little evidence of a 
knowledge of the important economic studies of the period. But the 
volume does present a vast amount of hitherto inaccessible material; and 
one hopes that Miss Cowan will continue the work by a complementary 
volume on Canadian immigration from Great Britain (1783-1837). The 
volume is well indexed. H. A. Innis 


DUBLIN, L. I. and Van Buren, G. H. Special aspects of the declining 
tuberculosis death rate in the United States. Reprinted from T'ubercl 
Oct., 1927. (London: John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, 83-91 Great 
litchfield St. 1927. Pp. 10.) 

Faust, A. B. The German element in the United States, with special ref 
erence to its political, moral, social and educational influence. New ed., 
2 vols. in 1. (New York: Steuben Soc. of America, 405 Lexington 
Ave. 1927. Pp. 1360. $4.) 

Fercn, J. Birth control. (London: Williams & Norgate. 1926. Pp 
vill, 123.) 


Ganis, R. L. Immigration restriction. A study of the opposition to and 
regulation of immigration into the United States. New York: Macmil 
lan. 1927. Pp. xv, 376. $4.) 


In the foreword to this volume, supplied by Hon. Albert Johnson, we 
find the melting referred to twice as a “myth; also the assertion that 
“our capacity to maintain our cherished institutions stands diluted by a 
stream of alien blood.” Reading that, one thinks of Teapot Dome and 
wonders about the nativity of the Ohio crowd. ‘Turning the page, to th 
author’s preface, the first sentence is, “No field of modern discussion has 
been so marred by prejudice as the immigration problem.’ ‘There has 
been enough, surely, to warrant inadvertent lapse into negative superla 
tives. One wonders whether Professor Garis obtained Representative 
Johnson’s foreword as an illustrative sample. One wonders also how 
much scientific quality the book following is to show. 

Perusal shows it to be a conscientious historical account of immigration 
legislation from the Colonial Period to the Quota act of 1924, with 
chapters on Chinese and Japanese immigration added. As a convenient 
running record of investigations, congressional debates, and enactments, 
the book may well find a place on the shelves of immigration students. 
Only occasionally does Professor Garis hold the reader's unforced atten 
tion—as in the chapter in which he takes up the pro’s and con's of thi 

Laughlin Report. 

It is one of Professor Garis’s conclusions that opposition to immigra 
tion has existed from the founding of the nation. Many citations and 
quotations from the annals of Congress and elsewhere are given in sup 
port of this view. But it is one thing to find expressions of a given senti 
ment, and another to evaluate the degree of prevalence of that sentiment 
in the various stages of our history. A careful historian, studying the 
record in the light of its contemporary situations, would probably con 
clude that the opposition was in part mere political jockeying and in 
part the result of special and temporary circumstances. He certainly 
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Ermer, M. C. Technique of social surveys. 3rd ed. enl. (Los Angeles: 
Jesse Ray Miller, 3566 University Ave. 1927. Pp. 260. $2.) 

FansHawe, J. E. J. Education for tolerance. (New York: Independent 
Education. 1928. Pp. 30.) 

Finney, R. L. Sociological philosophy of education. Modern teachers’ 
ser. (New York: Macmillan. 1928. Pp. x, 563. $2.50.) 

Fiscuer, E, E. Social problems, the Christian solution. (Philadelphia: 
United Lutheran Pub. House. 1927. Pp. 187. $1.25.) 

GitLeTTre, J. M. Rural sociology. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 
1928. Pp. xiii, 574. $3.) 

Gore, J. K. A world’s war against disease. (New York: Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 1927. Pp. 58.) 

Hermuoitz-Pueran, A. A. von. The social philosophy of William Mor 
ris. (Durham, N.C.: Duke Univ. Press. 1927. Pp. 207. $3.50.) 
Jones, W. H. Recreation and amusement among negroes in Washington, 
D.C. A sociological analysis of the negro in an urban environment. 
Harvard Univ. studies in urban sociology. (Washington: Derricotte 

& Co., Pa. Ave. Sta., Box 464. 1927. Pp. 276. $2.50.) 

Laipter, H. W. and Tuomas, N., editors. Prosperity: a symposium. 
(New York: Vanguard Press. 1927. Pp. viii, 286. 50c.) 

Leigu, R. D. Federal health administration in the United States. (New 
York and London: Harper. 1927. Pp. 687.) 

Lyon, L.S. Making a living: the individual in society. An introduction 
to vocations, business civics, and the problems of community life. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. xii, 622.) 

This forms one of the junior high school series, edited by Professor 
L. C. Marshall. Some fifty pages describe the older economic community 
of the medieval era; but the bulk of the volume is descriptive of individ 
ual business occupations. Part 4 treats of public employment. Thi 
treatment, while practical, is stimulating, and should prove suggestive 
and helpful to youth. 

Maciver, R. M. Community, a sociological study. Being an attempt to 
set out the nature and fundamental laws of social life. (New York: 
Macmillan. 1928. Pp. xxvi, 446.) 

Maro, L. La citta italiana. (Macerata: Stab. Cromo-Tipografico Com 
merciale. 1927. Pp. 45.) 

Monn, A. Industry and politics. (London: Macmillan. 1927. Pp. ix, 
337.) 

In part a collection of speeches and addresses delivered before societies 
or the House of Commons in recent years. Among the topics discussed 
are unemployment, profit-sharing, industrial disputes, industrial research, 
the future of the gas industry, international cartels, land questions and 
socialism. 

Oac, F. A. Research in the humanistic and social sciences. Ieport of a 
survey conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies. (New 
York: Century. 1928. Pp. viii, 454.) 

The objects of this study are to give a picture of research at the 
present time; to reveal existing obstacles to fruitful research; to disclose 
overlappings of effort; to provide a basis for a more comprehensive rec- 
ord of research and its results; to suggest more intensive studies; to 
make the work of America better known abroad. 
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service to mankind and for their own greater happiness and well being.” 
On the other hand, such statements as “when the women of the country” 
instead of ‘a few women of the country’’) “declaring themselves the 
victims of protective legislation, marched upon the White House and 
demanded a square deal,” reveal the subtleties of the propagandist, 
rather than the calmness of the educator, since the position of the leading 
women’s organizations, in so far as articulate expression has been given 
on the subject, is largely on the other side. 

The author suggests a greater use of industry for the training of 
children. Regretfully she admits that industry will hardly be permitted 
to salvage the young child and that the schools will be ‘forced to find 
some way at least to ‘entertain’ pupils up to 14 years of age;’ but the 
jurisdiction of the school over the child between fourteen and sixteen is 
also favored, even though the child be engaged in full-time employment. 
Some of the criticisms of the school are very pertinent; but we may well 
ask what agency has made more rapid progress in recent years in chang- 
ing its methods to meet current needs than the public school? The writer 
indicates that as soon as the schools are ready, the doors of industry 
will be open to bridge the gap between industry and the school. What 
a tender mother to children Industry has been in the past! Has she 


had a change of heart? 
Georce B. MANGoLp 


teynoLps, O. E. The social and economic status of college students. 
(New York: Teachers Coll., Columbia University. 1927. Pp. v, 57.) 

Sims, N. L. Elements of rural sociology. (New York: Crowell. 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 698. $3.75.) 

Stamp, J. C. On stimulus in the economic life. Rede lecture. (London: 
Cambridge Univ. Press. Pp. 68. 3s.) 

Von Wiese, L. Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde. (Miinchen and Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 1928. Pp. viii, 89.) 

Vainat, R. L’effort industriel et social aux Etats-Unis. (Paris: A. 
Michel. 1927. Pp. 291.) 

Winnie, C. A. The case against prohibition. (Chicago: Iconoclast Pub. 
Co., 3958 Avondale Ave. 1927. Pp. 197. $2.) 

Woopnovuse, C.G. Planning and recording family expenditures. Farmers’ 
bull. no. 1553. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1927. Pp. 22. 5c.) 

Accident facts, 1927. A report. (Chicago: National Safety Council, 108 
E. Ohio St. 1927. Pp. vi, 40.) 

Adult education in citizenship. Community organization in Cleveland. 
Adult education in science. Some considerations in adult education. 
Adult education and business management; labor’s belief in adult educa- 
tion. Urban and rural problems in adult education. Papers reprinted 
from the Digest of the Proceedings of the second annual meeting, held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, May 16-18, 1927, of the American Association for 
Adult Education. (New York: Am. Assoc. for Adult Educ., 41 E. 
42nd St. 1927. Pp. 12, 20, 16, 32, 24, 20.) 

Annual report of the Commissioner of Prohibition for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1927. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1927. Pp. vii, 92. 15c.) 

Report on an enquiry into middle class family budgets in Bombay City. 
(Bombay: H. M. Stationery Office. London: High Commissioner for 
India, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, 1928. Pp. 33, viii.) 
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Fire insurance laws, taxes and fees; containing a digest of the statutory 
requirements in the United States and Canada relating to fire insurance 
companies and agents, with many quotations from the statutes; also a 

ipilation of county and municipal tares and fees. 27th annual ed., 
re Ye Sept. 1, 1927. (Chicago and New York: Spectator Co. 1927. 
Pp. 648.) 

“ workmen’s compensation problem in New York State. (New York: 
National Industrial Conf. Board. 1927. Pp. xx, 875. $3.50.) 

Ihe results of a study made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board for the Industrial Survey Commission created by the legislature 
of New York in 1926. This monograph amplifies and revises the mate 
rial of a preliminary report submitted early in 1927. Some 500 manu 
facturing establishments placed their experience at the disposal of the 
investigators. Successive chapters treat of the history of the New York 
jaw, compare it with those of 32 other states, the attitude of the courts, 

the general question of workmen’s insurance, and the cost of workmen’s 


compensation. 
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BanpwetL, F. Who takes care of the dependents? Reprinted from the 
Adult Bible Class Magazine by courtesy of the Congregational Publish 
ing Society, Boston. (Boston: Mass. Dept. of Public Welfare, 37 State 
House. 1927. Pp. 7.) 

Couen, J. L. Mothers’ allowance legislation in Canada. (Toronto: Mac- 
millan. 1927. Pp. 134.) 

Newman, T. W. W. Public assistance: its principles and practice. (Lon 
don: Chas. Knight & Co. Pp. 28. 7d.) 

Remevin, E. L. The Hamilton County Home: a social survey of the 
almshouse in Cincinnati. (Cincinnati: Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 
Women’s City Club of Cincinnati. 1927. Pp. 57.) 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work at the 54th annual 
session held in Des Moines, Iowa, May 11-18, 1927. (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. 1927. Pp. vi, 736.) 

Some American almshouses. A study. (New York: Woman's Dept., Na 
tional Civic Federation, 105 W. 40th St. 1927. Pp. 95.) 

Study of a group of almshouses in Connecticut, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania. (New York: Woman's Dept., National Civic Federation, 
105 W. 40th St. 1927. Pp. 18.) 
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Benson, G. A history of English socialism. (London: New Leader, Ltd. 
Is.) 
Brunstap, F. Deutschland und der Sozialismus. 2nd ed. (Berlin: Otto 
Elsner Verlagsgesellschaft. 1927. Pp. x, 349.) 
Enrietp, A. H. Codperation: its problems and possibilities. (London: 
Longman’s Green. Pp. 90. 2s.) 
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be given. It would then be clearly seen that the gains made since 1923 
by building labor, relative to other labor groups, is scarcely suffi- 
cient to offset the lag of earlier years. 

Valuable as the study is, it would be still more useful if in a sub- 
sequent edition the following additions were made: (1) a comparison 
of the movements of wages, hours and employment by regions, (2) a 
distribution of the number of wage-earners employed at the unskilled, 
semi-skilled and skilled levels. 

The report appears to accept the view (see pp. 4 and 12) that the 
wage deflation of 1920-21 paralyzed the market for goods. It is 
astonishing how many people are still able to hold to the view that 
high wage rates insure large pay-rolls. They do not. Nevertheless, it 
is highly probable that it is wise industrial statesmanship to resist 
wage-reductions in periods of depressions, not because such a policy 
insures a good market for goods, but because it insures an attack 
upon high costs along the line of increased efficiency. This result has 
been achieved to a remarkable degree during the last few years; and it 
is very probable that the stability of wage rates has been a contribut- 
ing factor. The “increase in output per worker in recent years is 
due altogether to the greater use of machinery and power and to bet- 
ter management, that is, to the use of more capital and managerial 
intelligence, and not to any greater effort or more efficient application 
on the part of labor itself” (p. 12). From the chart given on page 
14 it looks as though a part of the increase in per worker productivity 
can be accounted for by the decline in part-time unemployment since 
19238. 

Atvin H. Hansen 

University of Minnesota 
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Botprint, M. Biometrica: problemi della vita delle specie a degli in- 
dividui. (Padova: Casa Editrice Dott. A. Milani. 1928. Pp. xiv, 370.) 

ELrperton, W. P. Frequency curves and correlation. 2nd ed. (London: 
Charles and Edwin Layton. 1927. Pp. vii, 239. 15s.) 

A revision of the volume which first appeared in 1906. The chapters 
on correlation and contingency have been rewritten, and a new chapter 
on partial correlation added. Further treatment is given to the use of 
frequency curves and curve-fitting. 

Ermer, M. C. Social statistics: statistical methods applied to sociology. 
(Los Angeles: Jesse R. Miller, 3566 University Ave. 1926. Pp. 306. 
$2.50.) 

“A compact outline of certain elementary statistical methods -— 
There has been no attempt to develop new formule or to deal extensively 
with the mathematical processes.” The treatment is clear, and the text 
is supplemented by questions or problems and by references. 
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The Review is indebted to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, 
nd Swedish periodicals; to Ralph Radcliffe Whitehead for abstracts of articles 
talian periodicals, and to Harold A. Innis for abstracts of Canadian articles. 


Theory 


(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


Arnport, F. H. The nature of institutions. Social Forces, Dec., 1927. Pp. 13. “It 
is fallacious to speak of them as causing something, acting upon something, 
or being acted upon . . . ; they exist . . . only in the behaviors of individual 
human beings.” 

Banos, O. F. Recientes progresos de la ciencia econdmica Rev. Nac. de Econ., 
Nov.-Dec., 1927. Pp. 9. The recent progress of economics with special reference 
to the formulas of Roos. 

Basu, P. C. The economic law of consumption. Indian Jour. Econ., Oct., 1927 
Pp. 4. A unit of consumption is a necessary, comfort, or luxury 
its effect on the productive efficiency of the particular consumer at 
and a given place. 

BrairuwalirTe, D. The economic effects of advertisement. Econ. Jour., Mar., 1928 
Pp. 22. “Reputation does not offer to consumers advantages commensurate with 
the subjective valuations put upon it, nor advantages suff 
harmful effects of advertisement.” 


iccording to 
a given time 


icient to outweigh the 

Cuapin, F. S. A new definition of social institutions. Jour. Soc. Forces, Mar., 
1928. Pp. 3. Definition is in terms of reciprocating attitudes of individuals, sym- 
bolic and utilitarian objects, and linguistic specifications. 

Coss, J. C. The significance of data in the social sciences. Econ. Jour., Mar., 1928. 
Pp. 138. “The soundness of conclusions reached will depend on the accuracy and 
completeness of the data used.” 

Ezexiet, M. Statistical analyses and the “laws of price.” Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 
1928. Pp. 28. By taking proper account of “extraneous elements” it is possible 
statistically to determine demand curves for carefully defined markets. 
curve which complicates the data on amount and frice is the ‘ 
curve. 


The supply 


‘instantaneous supply 


Finney, R. L. The problem of social evaluation. Social Forces, Dec., 1927. Pp. 
8. Immutable human nature is our new criterion of social values 

Hart, H. The history of social thought. Social Forces, Dec., 1927. Pp. 19. At- 
tempts to construct a rating scale for “contributions to the development of social 
thought.” 

Hayek, F. A. v. Zur Problemstellung der Zinstheorie. Archiv f. Sozialwiss. u. 
Sozialpolitik, Dec., 1927. Pp. 16. Not the difference in present estimates of present 
and future wants, but the relatively smaller marginal utility of the 
production produced in a longer time, accounts for interest. 

Henperson, L. J. The science of human conduct: an estimate of Pareto and one 
of his greatest works. Independent, Dec. 10, 1927. Pp. 4. A review of his 
Traité de Sociologie Générale. 


greater material 


Homan, P. T. The impasse in economic theory. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1927. Pp. 
28. The conflict between (1) those who have been more influenced by systematic 
theoretical deductions from a few postulates, and who accept a more static, 
individualistic, mechanistic approach in studying economic facts and (2) those 
who are more concerned with describing existing social structure and process and 
its antecedents in evolutionary and organic terms—a conflict which economics 
shares with other fields of thought—is responsible for the lack of 
development of systematic theory in the past twenty years. 

MacGrecor, D. H. Rationalisation of industry. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1927. Pp. 30 
As extended to big business leadesship of competing or related enterprises on a 
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fur traders. Mr. Sibley started as a clerk in John Jacob Astor’s American Fur 
Company post at Mackinac. 
Brewer, W. M. Some effects of the plantation system upon the ante-l 
Georgia Hist. Quart., Sept., 1927. 

rowN, S. A fortune in oil—the promoter speaks. Atlantic Mo 


vellum South 


, Jan., 1928 
Pp. 11. Describes a personal experience as an oil promoter 
Carman, H. J. and Mvuerier, C. H. The Contract and Finance Company and the 
entral Pacific Railroad, Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 16. Outlines 
the part played by this company, an organization similar to the Crédit Mobilier, 
in the construction of the Central Pacific and allied lines. “If they let contracts 
to themselves, so did others. It was an age of every man for himself, and 
nowhere was this better typified than in the construction of the Central Pacific 
tailroad.” 
CLoven, W. O., editor. A journal of village life in Vermont in 1845 N. E 
Quart., Jan., 1928. 
Craven, A. O. The agricultural reformers of the ante-bellum South Am. Hist. 
tev., Jan. 1928. Pp. 13 Discusses the factors creating agricultural problems 
n the South, and the various reformers who by 1860 had placed southern agri 


culture on the road toward sound development. They had here and there “done 
enough toward checking destructive practices and introducing a wider diversi 


fication of crops to render the long-held notion of complete dependence upon 
the Northwest for food supplies the worst of myths.” 
Gatpin, W. F. The grain trade of Alexandria, Virginia, 1801-1815. N. C. Hist 
Rev., Oct., 1927. 
- . The grain trade of New Orleans, 1804-1814. Miss. Valley 


Hist. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 12. A statistical discussion showing importance of New 


Orleans as a grain port, beginning with the Napoleonic period and chiefly con 
cerned with the export and not the import of flour. One can only guess as to 


the extent of the violations of the embargo act, but “that guess ought to be 
very modest one.” 

Gittanp, Mrs. G. Pioneering in the 70's. Annals of Wyoming, July, 1927. 

Gray, L. C. The market surplus problems of colonial tobacco, William and Mary 
Coll. Quart. Hist. Mag., Oct., 1927. 

Gururig, W. E. The open range cattle business in Wyoming. Annals of Wyoming, 
July, 1927. 

Haren, L. F. Supplies and market prices in pioneer Denver. Colorado 
Aug., 1927. 


Harbin, J. F., editor. The first great river captain. La. Hist. Quart., Jan., 1927. 


Mag., 


Haucen, N. P. Pioneer and political reminiscences, Wis. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 
1928. Pp. 32. Includes items about early railroad history in Wisconsin and 
timber lands. Continued from December. 

Hearp, D. B. The Colorado River controve rsy. Am. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp 
4. Summarizes the new plan that is to be presented to Congress for the Colo 
rado River development; includes provisions for the advance of federal funds for 
construction costs, under certain conditions, for the recognition of the principle 
of state sovereignty over the use of land and water, and for the removal of the 
possibility of the federal government entering the power business 

Hopkins, J. A. Economic history of the production of beef cattle in lowa. Iowa 
Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan., 1928. Pp. 79. Traces the changes in this industry 
since early settlement under the following heads: (1) antecedents of beef pro 
duction in Iowa; (2) forces influencing the Iowa cattle industry prior to 1896; 
(3) dominating influences from 1896 to 1926; (4) stocking a state with cattle. To 
be continued. 

Howay, F. W. A ballad of the Northwest fur trade New Eng. Quart., Jan., 1928 

The trading voyages of the Atahualpa. Wash. Hist. Quart., 

Jan., 1928. Pp. 10. Gives experiences of a maritime fur trader on the Pacific 

Northwest between 1800-1815. 
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CortannD, D. B. Financial relations of the states and the Commonwealth of Aus 
tralia, Econ. Jour., Dec., 1927. 
EasTMAN, M. The European coal crisis, 1926-1927. Internat. Labour Rev., Feb., 


1928, Pp. 23. 
Essex, R. Einas omdaning. Ok. og Pol., Jan.-Mar., Apr.-June, 1927. Pp. 9, 20 


In two numbers the author outlines the political and economic situation 
before and after 1914. In his conclusion the author foreshadows the 


in China 


ibolition of 


the still existing foreign privileges and the establishment of a modern form of 
government in China. 

Feis, H. Relation of our foreign loans to our incomes, savings and wealth An 
nalist, Feb. 3, 1928. 

Fiscnern, W. The German Revalorisation act, 1925. Jour. Comp. Legis. and Inter 
nat. Law, Feb., 1928. Pp. 7. 

Fussett, G. E. The London cheesemongers of the eighteenth century. Econ. Jour 
(Supp.), Jan., 1928. Pp. 6. 

Grant, I. F. Some accounts of highland sporting estates. Econ. Jour. (Supp.), 


Jan., 1928. Pp. 8. 

Gree_ey, S. B. Sketches of the past. Papers and Records of Ontario Hist. Soc., 
Vol. XXIII. Pp. 16. Contains valuable descriptions of conditions of settlement, 
especially in Upper Canada after 1784. 


Hammonn, B. Urban death rates in the early nineteenth century. Econ. Jour., 
(Supp.), Jan., 1928. Pp. 10. 

Hancock, W. K. Italian métayage. Econ. Jour. (Supp.), Jan., 1928. Pp. 18 

Harvey, D. C. The maritime provinces and confederation. Canadian Hist. Assoc 
Annual Report, 1927. Pp. 7. An argument, based on conditions of entrance of 
the maritimes into confederation, in favor of federal subsidies to maritin 
economic developmnt. 

HorrHerr, R. The control of industrial combinations from the social stan Ip 
Internat. Labour Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 24. 

Horn, E. La situation financi?re et économique de la Hongrie a la fin de Vann 
1927. L’Econ. Franc., Jan. 21, 1923. 

La situation industrielle en Hongrie L’ Econ. Frane., Dec 
3, 1927. 

Howay, F. W. British Columbia entry into confederation. Canadian Hist. Asso 
Annual Report, 1927. Pp. 7. Describes the negotiations leading to the term 


of entrance of British Columbia. 

Hunter, A. F. The probated wills of men prominent in the public affairs of 
Upper Canada. Papers and Records of Ontario Hist. Soc., Vol. XXIII. Pp. 32 
Sixteen wills drawn up in Upper Canada prior to 1812 and containing valuable 
miscellaneous material from the standpoint of economic history. 

IcHox, G. L’influence des difficultés économiques daprés-querre sur la population 
allemande. Rev. de V'Inst. de Soc., July-Sept., 1927. Pp. 23 

Jara, E. M. La parte econémica de las Constituciones. Rev. Nac. de Econ., Sept 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 16. 

Jones, E. J. “Scotch cattle” and early trade unionism in Wales Econ 
(Supp.), Jan., 1928. Pp. 10. 

Kennepy, W. P. M. Sixty years of Canadian progress, 1867-1927. Quart. Rev 
Apr., 1927. Pp. 19. A survey of Canadian growth, including population and 
economic development. 


Jour 


Leccettr, H. Economics and administration in British East Africa. United Empire, 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 7. 

Lim, R. K. S. The physiological cost of living in China. Chinese Soc. and Pol. Sci 
Rev., Oct., 1927. Pp. 14. 

Lorta, A. Nazionalismo ed internazionalismo ec 
Pp. 12. 

Martin, C. Confederation and the West. Canadian Hist. Assoc., Annual Report, 
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» Dec., 1927 
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Booru, J. F. Cooperative marketing of grain in Western Canada, 2. Dept 
Agric. Tech. Bull. 63, Jan., 1928. Pp. 116. The development, experiences, and 
operating practices of large farmer-owned coi perative associations for marketing 
grain in Western Canada. 

Beek, J. L. Farm ownership and tenancy in China. Pub. Nat. Christian Councii, 

Shanghai, China, 1927. Pp. 31. Actual conditions which now control land 

ownership and tenancy problems in China are given. Suggested solutions of some 

roblems are offered. 


umons, J. R. Farm prices and the value of gold. No. Am. Rey., Jan., 1928 

Davis, I. G. and Jacony, J. R. Five year trends in Connecticut agriculture. Conn 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 146, Nov., 1927. Pp. 128. A presentation of the most significant 
changes which have taken place during the period 1920 to 1925. Data are from 
the federal census. 33 figures and 75 pages of statistical data are given 

Davis, I. G., Wavueu, F. V. and McCartny, H The Connecticut apple industry 
Conn. Exp. Sta. Bull. 145, May, 1927. Pp. 106. A study of the apple industry 
in Connecticut dealing with a production survey, production cycle, representative 
groups of middlemen and consumers, competition and prices, and the future 
outlook. 

Davis, J. S. America’s agricultural position and policy. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 
1928. Pp. 9. An analysis of the national agricultural situation and some of the 

underlying causes; trends and tendencies are pointed out; and 

national policy are given. 


tions for a 


sugge 


tsworTH, R. H. Agricultural codperative associations, marketing and purchasing 
1925. U.S. Dept. Agric. Tech. Bull. 40, Jan., 1928. Pp. 98. Largely a statistical 
study showing the status of the cooperative movement by farmers in the United 
States at the end of the year 1925. 

Evy, R. T. The forestry act of 1927 of the province of Ontario. Jour. Land and 
Pub. Utility Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 3. A discussion of the part of the Act which 
provides for transferring settlers from land unsuitable for farming to other 
lands that are suitable. 


Farrett, F. D. The West and Canadian wheat growers Foreign Affairs, Jan., 
1928. Pp. 11. An interesting article, comparing and contrasting the problems 
of the wheat grower in Western Canada with those of the grower in the western 
states. 

Ernie, Lorp. Politics and the land. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1927. Pp. 8 A con 


structive criticism of Dampier Whetham’s recent book, Politics and the Land. In 
the book “are analyzed the causes and effects of the depression in agriculture; 
the various remedies that have been proposed are passed in review; and in certain 
salient features, the future life of England is forecasted.” 

Fronr, L. B. Marketing farm products by parcel post. U. S. Dept. of Agric 
Farmers’ Bull. 1551, Jan., 1928. Pp. 54. A ready reference on parcel post re 
quirements, containers, standardizing, packing, and business phases involved 

iaLpIn, C. J. Why farmers are leaving the farm. Wallace’s Farmer, March 9, 
1928. Pp. 2. The drift away from farms is shown statistically; the types of 
farmers leaving and reasons for leaving are pointed out. 

HaneMANN, H. A. Cooperative buying and selling among farmers. Pa. Dept 
Agric. Gen. Bull. 429, June, 1926. Pp. 39. Growth and accomplishments of co- 
operatives in Pennsylvania; how the accomplishments were achieved and oppor- 
tunities for developments. A copy of the codperative law is given. 

Heap, W. W. Agriculture—a national problem. Am. Rev. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp 
6. A careful consideration of present agricultural problems and some of the 
aspects of a permanent solution. 

Hennino, G. F. Market movements of livestock in Ohio. Ohio Exp. Sta. Bull 
109, Aug., 1927. Pp. 54. Areas of production, where marketed, and type desired 
by packers, of livestock grown in Ohio. 

Jones, J. W. and Jesness, O. B. Membership relations of cooperative associations 
U. S. Dept. Agric. Dept. Cir. 407, Jan., 1927. Pp. 29. A study of two codpera- 
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Tex Haxen, W. Land tenure in Walnut Grove township, Knox County, Illinois. 
Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 12. A study of farm ownership 
nd tenancy from data collected by personal interviews with farmers in 34 sections. 

Wartker, A. L. and Curry, A. S. The status of land and capital in the Elephant 
Butte irrigation district Jour. Land and Pub. Util. Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 10. 
[he development and problems of the irrigation project are discussed. 

Warren, G. F. Which does agriculture need—readjustment or legislation? Jour. 
Farm. Econ., Jan., 1928. Pp. 15. Various views of the causes of the present 
igricultural situation are pointed out and measures for improving conditions are 
a scussed. 

Wenrwein, G. S. Which does agriculture need—readjustment or le gislation? The 
we for legislation. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1928. Pp. 8. Suggested types of 


egislation needed to bring about an adjustment of agriculture to the other 


lements of economic society. 

Wircxinc, E. G. The farm real estate situation, 1926-27. U. S. Dept. Agric. 
Cir. 15, Oct., 1927. Pp. 42. A statement of changes in real estate values, farm 
ownership, real estate taxes, and farm credit. Reasons for some of the changes 
ire pointed out. 

Yount, H. W. Farm taxes and assessments in Massachusetts. Mass. Exp. Sta. 
Bull. 235, Apr., 1927. Pp. 34. Variations in assessment practices in different 
towns and of different property, and equable distribution of the tax burden, 
with suggested improvements. 
ecteR, G. M. Agricultural observations of Bernard Palissy, the Huguenot potter 
Sci. Mo., Jan., 1928. Pp. 5. A review of some of Palissy’s contribution to the 
development of agriculture. 

ZimmerMAN, C. C. and Brack, J. D. Marketing attitudes of Minnesota farmers 
Minn. Exp. Sta. Tech. Bull. 45, Dec., 1926. Pp. 54. A study of attitudes of 
farmers towards marketing problems, the reasons for the attitudes, and their sig- 
nificance in organization and education. 
iperative cotton marketing in the United States, Internat. Rev. Agric., Dec., 
1927. Pp. 10. The general plan of organization and operation of codperative 
cotton growers’ associations in the United States. 

Danish agricultural cooperation in 1926, Internat. Rev. Agric., Oct., 1927. Pp. 4. 
[he activities and volume of business of the codperative societies. 

The Canadian wheat pools. Internat. Rev. Agric., Oct., 1927. Pp. 7. Develop- 
ment and operation of wheat pools. 

The profit-earning capacity of Swiss agriculture in 1925-26. Internat. Rev. Agric. 
Econ., Sept., 1927. Pp. 11. A business analysis of accounts kept on 469 farms 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by H. R. Tosdal) 


Cavanaucu, F. J. Cotton and its marketing. Commerce Mo., Dec., 1927. A dis- 
cussion of the cotton market which takes up briefly the source of supply and 
demand, and certain phases of trade practice and trade conditions. 

Donovan, W. and Wessrer, B. M., Jr. Rationalization: the basis of economic rap- 
prochement. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1928. A discussion of government policy 
with reference to international cartels, including references to a number of well- 
known foreign combinations, particularly the Franco-German potash cartel and 
the Mexican sisal monopoly, in which the assertion is made that we may reason- 
ably predict a continued enforcement by the courts of the laws relating to free- 
dom of competition. 

Innis, H. A. The Northwest Company. Canadian Hist. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 13. 
Includes a copy of the agreement of 1790 and a description of the evolution of 
an organization for the conduct of the fur trade from Athabasca to Montreal 


and London. 
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Euurncwoop, A. R. The Railway Labor act of 1926. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1928. 
Pp. 30. Various acts for settlement of railway labor difficulties, from 1888 to 
1926, with analysis of this latest law. 

Evans, H. The O’Fallon Railway recapture case. Am. Fed., Apr., 1928. Pp. 8. 

Futton, P. H. Are railroads suffering from too much regulation? Mag. of Wall St., 
Mar. 10, 1928. Pp. 10. 

Guerre, H. P. A proper basis for railway rates: sophisms in the O'Fallon case. 
Annalist, Jan. 27, 1928. Pp. 2. 

Goop, E. T. Railway rates: British and foreign. English Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 4 

Green, E. The Niagara portage road. Papers and Records, Ontario Hist. Soc., 
Vol. XXIII. Pp. 52. A valuable description of the development of transporta- 
tion between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario on the Canadian side of the Niagara 
River. 

Lorin, H. Le Transsaharien dans lV Afrique au XX¢ siécle. Rev. Econ. Internat., 
Dec., 1927. Pp. 27. Projects for railway development across the Sahara, with 
economic values and effect on civilization in Africa. 

Morcan, H. R. Steam navigation on the Ottawa River. Papers and Records, On 
tario Hist. Soc., Vol. XXIII. Pp. 14 <A valuable description of the steamboats 
on the Ottawa River from 1822-1879. 

Neon. (Anonymous English expert on aviation.) The future of aerial transport. 
Atlantic Mo., Jan., 1928. Pp. 11. “While economic factors will then determine 
its scope, the aeroplane will remain a vehicle of emergency and quick transport 
under conditions favorable to its use, reasonably safe for comparatively short 
distances, perilous on long flights, with a freedom of route denied to other 
vehicles of transport, yet governed .... by the inconstant wind.” 

Newcoms, H. T. The railroads: their situation shows effects of ever heavier regu 
lation. Annalist, Jan. 13, 1928. Pp. 3. 

Novvion, G. ve. Les chemins de fer et la production agricole. Jour. des Econ., 
Feb. 15, 1928. Pp. 5. 

Powel, T. C. Railway prospe rity and its effect on business. Ry. Age, Mar 31, 1928 
Pp. 4. A prosperous national railroad system is the best insurance against de 
pression in business. 

Rasz, K. Die Koniglich Ungarischen Staatsbahnen im Betriebsjahr 1924-25. Ar 
chiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1928. Pp. 12. 

Rogesner, E. Die Staatseisenbahnen des Konigreichs der Serben, Kroaten und Sloz 
enen in den Jahren 1922-24. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1928. Pp. 3. 

SuernincTon, C. E. R. British and foreign freight services. Modern Transport, 
Feb. 11, 1928. P. 1. Comparison between Great Britain, France, Germany and 
United States. 

Stater, J. E. Cost accounting not applicable to railroads. Ry. Age, Mar. 31, 1928 
Pp. 5. Critical analysis of cost finding plan submitted to Interstate Commerce 
Commission by J. W. Roberts. 

Snow, F. After eight years. No. Am. Rev., Apr., 1928. Pp. 9. Review of trans 
portation developments since the passage of the Transportation act of 1920 
Strauss, F. The railroads. Century Mag., Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. A banker’s point 

of view. 

Tunett, G. G. Value for rate making and recapture of excess income. Jour. Pol. 
Econ., Dec., 1927, Feb., 1928. Pp. 51, 41. Review of the pro’s and con’s of 
this moot question since the Supreme Court decision of 1898, in Smyth v. Ames. 

Vattaux, C. Le chemin de fer du désert. Jour. des Econ., Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 1927. 
Pp. 7, 6. Proposed rail line across the desert of Sahara. 

Die Eisenbahnen in Britisch-Indien, 1925-26. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 
1928. Pp. 11. 

Die Eisenbahnen der Erde im Jahr 1925. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1928 
Pp. 7. World statistics of railway mileage. Of a grand total of 764,237 mil 
250,900 miles, or 32.8 per cent are assigned to the United States and Alaska. 
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the merits of reproduction cost and original cost in railroad valuation and finding 
for the latter. 

Casot, P. Capital investment rate base. Elec. World, March 24, 1928. Pp. 2. 
“Cost of reproduction is a far safer rate base for the consumer than capital 
nvestment, because it will tend to check inflation, prevent over-extension and keep 
the industry healthy.” 


Cross, W. G. Factors affecting accumulation of depreciation reserve. Elec. World, 

Jan, 28, 1928, Feb. 18, 1928. Pp. 2, 2. Continuation of articles on depreciation. 
Dor, W. T. Public attitude can be definitely measured. Bus Transportation, March, 
a 1928. Pp. 4 An interesting attempt to measure statistically public attitudes on 

utility service. 

Dorav, H. B. Gross and net earnings of public utility enterprises, exclusive of 
steam railway, telephone and telegraph utilities. Jour. Land and Pub. Util. } 
Econ., Feb., 1928. P. 1. Extracts from recent Department of Commerce publi- 
cation giving annual gross and net earnings from 1913 to 1919 and monthly figures 

since 1920. | 

Ermes, C. F. Legal decisions affecting the financing of utilities. Jour. Am. 

' Water Works Assoc., Jan., 1928. Pp. 20. Indications of recent changes in } 

ittitudes of the courts on valuation, going value, rate of return, and depreciation 

p “As a broad general principle, they hold definitely that present reproduction cost 
Wi is the best indication of present value.” | 

‘FrvancraL Investicator.” Bulwark against public ownership. Telephony, March | 
24, 1928. P. 1. Foreign observer finds independent companies to be a bulwark 

al gainst both telephone monopoly and public ownership. 

re Gerrie, L. E. Water works valuation. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., Dec., 1927. 

Pp. 5. Special reference to Wisconsin practice. 

= Gopparp, E. C. The evolution of cost of reproduction as the rate base. Harvard | 

AH Law Rev., March, 1928. Pp. 29. Despite a very noticeable trend toward cost 
ss of reproduction since the Southwestern Bell case (1923), advocates of the in- 

vestment basis should not withdraw from the field. Particularly is it to be hoped 

that the Interstate Commerce Commission’s use of this basis will be accepted by 

the Court in view of the peculiarities of the railroad business and the need for 

a rule “which shall fully recognize all that is reasonable in the demand of the 

Ad utilities” and yet a rule that conforms with the public’s “right to ask the best | 

of service at the lowest reasonable cost.” | 

list HarpMan, T. P. The changing law of competition in public service—another word. | 

risd West Virginia Law Quart., Feb., 1928. Pp. 14. How far competition with exist- i 

Pp. 3 ing utility service finds justification in the public interest. | 
Re Hauser, W. M. Detroit municipal railways. Pub. Ownership, March, 1928. Pp. 5. 

1ed \uditor of department states that in 7 years the Detroit street railways have 

made “a record of achievement that has never been equalled by any public utility 

. Ag in the history of the industry.” 


Haypen, C. B. Problems common to telephone companies and the state commission. 
Pub. Service Manag., April, 1928. Pp. 2. How Wisconsin commission handles 
telephone service problems. 

ms of Hayes, H. R. Investment bankers’ view of the public utility industry. Stone & 

res Webster Jour., March, 1928. Pp. 13. Why the industry does not need investi- 

gation. 

Jour., Hitt, L. A bibliography of books on public service economics. Am. Gas Assoc, 

ating Mo., Feb., 1928. P. 1. 

Hooker, L. Water power—its control. Pub. Service Manag., March, 1928. Pp. 2. 
Federal water power act infringes upon the constitutional rights of the states. 

KannenBurc, A. Federal powers and the telephone. Telephony, Feb. 18, 1928. 
Pub. Service Manag., March, 1928. Pp. 2, 2. Danger of too great an extension 
of federal control. 

Leeps, C. Use of weekly pass increasing. Aera, March, 1928. Pp. 5. Special 
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WarrersporF, M. C. State control of utility capitalization. Yale Law Rev., Jan., 
28. Pp. 19. Analysis of legislation and of problems encountered in its admin- 
istration. 

Wirric, G. F. Light and power progress. Elec. World, Jan. 7, 1928. Pp. 6. 
Well presented and extensive statistics of the electrical industry. 
terconnection brings mergers. Elec. World, Jan. 7, 1928. Pp. 12. Comprehensive 
data, with maps, on electric utility mergers and purchases in 1927. 

Opposes contract to re ulate Elec. World, March 10, 1928. Pp. 3. Massachusetts 
utilities Oppose proposal of state commission to regulate them on the basis of 
amount paid in for stock and premiums. 

Public utilities and federal investigation. teprinted from Trade Winds, March, 
1928. Pp. 7. 

Telephone developments—1927. Elec. World, Jan. 7, 1928. Pp. 7. Comprehensive 

rvey and statistics. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Arthur W. Hanson and W. P. Fiske) 


AtForD, L. P. Can we afford new equipment? Manuf. Industries, Jan., 1928 
Pp. 4 Analysis of the replies of a number of manufacturers to the questions: 
“Has your company a policy against the purchase of new equipment unless the 
roduction savings will return the initial investment within a definite period? 
If so, what is the period?” 

——. How is cost of new manufacturing equipment charged to product? 

Manuf. Industries, Feb., 1928. Pp. 4. Analysis of replies of manufacturers in 
regard to handling purchase of equipment in equipment account. 

When is equipment scrapped and how is its value charged off 

Manuf. Industries, Mar., 1928. Pp. 4. Analysis of replies. 

Aten, C. B. The income tax—administrative aspects. Accounting Rev., Mar., 1928 
Personnel, policy (service to the taxpayer), methods (procedure directed toward 
the audit of approximately five million returns a year, toward the collection of 
taxes returned as due by those five million taxpayers, toward the refund or 
abatement of overpayments of taxes by several hundred thousand of those five 
million taxpayers). 

Amspon, E. V. Is it advisable that the costs and profits of industry be made public? 
Cost Accountant, Feb., 1928. Pp. 5. 

Bicktey, J. H. Capital and maintenance expenditures in public utility accounting 
Jour. Land and Pub. Utility Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 20. Shows unsatisfactory 
state of accounting for capital and maintenance expenditures in public utilities, 
and suggests methods of improving it. 

Bourcgois, S. S. Cost plan for automobile-rental business. Jour. Accountancy, 
Apr. 1928. Pp. 13. 

Catt, G. S. Depreciation in public utility income accounts. Jour. Accountancy, 
Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. Usual form of income account used for advertisements of 
public utility securities is misleading. 

CampBEeLL, W. B. Codperation between accountants and bankers. Jour. Accountancy, 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 13. Interesting article dealing particularly with the balance sheet 
audit and some debatable points in auditing procedure. 

Datnes, H. C. Some aspects of valuation and income determination. Cert. Pub. Ac- 
countant, Feb., Mar., 1928. Pp. 3, 4. Criticism of the current basis of valuation 
for balance sheet purposes and an argument for the use of present replacement 
values wherever satisfactory evidence of this value is available. The writer points 
out advantages in the direction of greater comparability of results and greater 
value of figures to investors. 

Dickser, L. R. An auditor's responsibility for balance sheet values. Canadian 
Chart. Accountant, Mar., 1928. Pp. 14. Outlines factors in the matter of valu 
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rreater attention to the profit and loss statement on the part of credit men and 
value of the certificate of reputable public accountants. 
P. M. Cost accounting for water works. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 5. Rough sketch of simple system. 
ay. C. F. The growth of the controller and the business administration curriculum. 
Accounting Rev., March., 1928. Pp. 10. The coérdination of the business course 
rough instruction in the functions of the controller. 
zr, P. D. Shilling deferred shares. Accountant, Feb. 4, 1928. Pp. 2. The 
ntages and misuse of shilling deferred shares in the purchase of the good- 
will factor of business. 
(nity, H. T. Types of cost systems. Cert. Pub. Accountant, Jan., Feb., 1928 


C. E. Depreciation and appreciation of fixed assets. Jour. Accountancy, 

Mar., 1928. Pp. 6. Considers a composite rate to cover extinguishment of original 

together with incidental repairs and partial renewals during the life of the 

et Does not the change in conditions of business call for some expression 
ilues rather than of cost? 

nes, H. F. The income tax—collection aspects. Accounting Rev., Mar., 1928 

Pp. 6. Amounts collected, duties of deputy collectors, accounting system in 
ilectors’ offices and Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
wroomery, R. H. Accountant’s limitations. Canadian Chart. Accountant, Mar. 

1928. Pp. 5. An appraisal of the field of the accountant. 

rrisonN, P. L. Some economic aspects of public utility holding company financial 
tatements: consolidated balance sheets. Jour. Land and Pub. Utility Econ., 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 12. Shows the deficiencies of the consolidated balance sheets 

f public utility holding companies and subsidiaries now in use and suggests 
improvement in their preparation. 

Moyer, J. K. The tncome tar -accounting aspects. Accounting Rev., Mar., 1928. 
Pp. 5. The tendency to adopt good accounting procedure. 

Naruian, C. A. H. Some aspects of installment financing. Jour. Accountancy, 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 14. Deals largely with automobile financing. Highly instructive. 

Nisstey, W. W. Progress of the Bureau for Placements. Accounting Rev., Mar. 
1928. Pp. 8. 

Prickett, A. L. Development of high school commercial curriculum and university 
courses. Accounting Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 16. Considers the curricula for each 
type of school from junior high school to senior college. 

Roprnson, L. R. Some accounting problems of investment trusts. Jour. Account- 

wy, Jan., 1928. Pp. 15. Definition, sources of income, valuation of holdings 
for the balance sheet, reserve policies, market values of shares and of participating 
certificates. An interesting and instructive article. 

Sicaroos, M. H. Value of the balance sheet to the executive. Jour. Accountancy, 
Apr., 1928. Pp. 7. 

Srerry, R. E. What information does the banker want? Jour. Accountancy, Feb., 
1928. Pp. 8. Shows what information from the accountant the banker can use 
in addition to that which he commonly gets. 

Stacker, W. H. Shipyard accounts. Cost Accountant, Jan., 1928. Pp. 9. 

Stevenson, C. R. Does it pay to sell below normal cost? Manuf. Industries, Mar. 
1928. Pp. 4. Writer’s answer is “No!” He presents an analysis of 696 replies 
to 4 questions: (1) Do you believe that business should ever be taken at nor- 
mal cost? (2) Do you believe that business ever should be taken below normal 
cost? (3) Do you believe that the theory of incurring losses by taking business 
at or below normal cost with the idea of absorbing overhead is sound? (4) Do 
you believe that the financial loss incurred in keeping your organization intact 
by taking business at or below cost benefits you in the long run? 

Sumner, J. D. Going value: its various interpretations and their validity. Jour. 
Land and Pub. Utility Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 12. 
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I Internationale Industrisammenslutninger. Ok. og Pol., Jan.-Mar., 1927. Pp. 12 
fells of the international combinations and understandings which have played 

1927 ortant parts recently in the fields of artificial silk, steel and matches 
Vanufacturers’ marketing survey. Bull. Taylor Soc., Dec., 1927 A preliminary 
vsis of 79 answers from manufacturers to a questionnaire dealing with distinc- 


between merchandising and selling 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


(Abstracts by Walter J. Couper) 
\I 
43 x, B. Is unemployment here? Survey Graphic, Mar., 1928. Ye 
P \w~prews, J. B. Compe nsate all occupational diseases. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Dec., 1927. Pp. 3. “Limited list” plan unjust. 
Increasing unemployment calls for adoption of constructive program 
| f relief and prevention, Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 10. 
ecta, G. Il contratto colletivo di lavoro. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec., 1927. The 
Fascist legislation relating to the dealings of the unions with the employers of 
ibor. 
Beers, G. FE. Compensation for occupational diseases. Yale Law Jour., Mar., 1928 
Pp. 16. 
ge Berman, E. Supreme Court and compulsory arbitration: an analysis based on 
the Kansas cases. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 2¢ 

Bevertipce, W. H. The British know: a communication. New Repub., Apr. U1, 
Soe, 1928. Pp. 3. Criticism of Mr. Ethelbert Stewart's misunderstanding of British 

unemployment figures. 
g Bropa, R. Minimum wage legislation in the United States. Internat. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 27. Limited good results, but no evil results whatever 

Brown, G. C. Creative evolution and the worker. Am. Fed., Jan., 1928 Pp. 9 

Brown, J. W. The international trade union movement. Jour. Royal Inst. of 
e of Internat. Affairs, Jan., 1928. Pp. 11. A quick survey of the organization, poli 

es and problems of the LF.T.U., followed by an open discussion 
S CHAMBERLAIN, J. P., The U. S. and the I1.L.0. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 
u 1927. Pp. 5. 
ities Commons, J. R. Shall manufacturers standardize prices? Am. Fed., Jan., 1928 
Pp. 4. It would be advantageous to labor by stabilizing employment 
Commons, J. R. and Morrenousr, E. W. Legal and economic job analysis. Yale 
Law Jour., Dec., 1927. Pp. 40. The law still refuses eff« tively to differentiate 
yrt the commodity contract and the labor contract. From the experience of the 
nd Rochester men’s clothing market, there is developed the concept of the job as 
1 bargain and the stabilization of bargaining relations through the development 
isc] of working sales by extra-judicial arbitration machinery. 
and Danxkert, C. E. The Canadian Industrial Disputes act. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb, 
1928. Pp. 23. Quantitative study of results, the support of labor, the absence 
of opposition by the employers and the speed with which it was amended to avoid 
of constitutional difficulties, indicate the successful operation of the act 

Dwan, R. H. Workmen’s compensation and the conflict of laws. Mo. Labor Rev., 
ifan Mar., 1928. Pp. 18. 

| Durie, A. Fliessarbeit und Arbeiterschutz. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Jan. 10, 1928. Pp. 7 
tail Eastman, W. The European coal crisis, 1926-27. Internat. Labour Rev., Feb., 
Li 1928. Pp. 22. 

E.itinewoop, A. R. The Railway Labor act of 1926. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1928 
rst Pp. 30. Shows that the Watson-Parker act includes in its provisions all agen- 
kes cies and methods previously used except that of semi-compulsory arbitration. 
the FornaNnver, QO. pe R. The forty-four hours’ case, 1926-27. Econ. Record, Nov., 
d. 1927. Pp. 5. 
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Econ, disunity in the Canadian labor movement and a more complete Quebec 
—— Membership in 1923, 30,000. Strength chiefly in the city of Quebec. 


cenziz, F. W. Misleading propaganda against Quebec proposal for state 


2 insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 7. 
judg \icPuerson, J. B. The Passaic strike of 1926-27: a lesson in revolution. Bull. 
equent Nat. Assoc. Wool Manuf., Jan., 1928. Pp. 49. “Communistie in origin, conduct 
| | purpose,” costly and inconclusive. 
Legis, | \Macnusson, L. International competition in labor conditions and the maintenance 


eral thor standards. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., June, 1927. Pp. 14. 


asery, O. T. Notes on Vienna Conference for Social Progress Am. Labor. 
Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 5. The Vienna experience with its public works 
». 17 program under extreme difficulties shows the feasibility of this plan to stabilize 
t loyment. 
—. “Prosperity reserve” of public works needed to combat unemployment. 
\m. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp. 4. One of several brief papers on the 
neral problem of unemployment. 
Rey,, | son, A. IT. The British Trade Disputes act of 1927. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 
28. Pp. 11. 
leven, M. D. A study of an American Works Council at Schenectady. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 7. Summary history and idverse report. 
No Wage questions may not be discussed. The management fails to get the reaction 
t only of the employees but even of all council members. 
\r lnus, H. A. Germany completes her social insurance system. Am. Labor Legis 
Rey., Dec., 1927. Pp. 5. By unemployment insurance. 
ustice —. German trade unions and collective bargaining. Am. Fed., Feb., 
l 28. Pp. 5. After a setback from 1922 to 1925 member hip is again increasing 
Fed Collective agreements, legally enforceable, are either voluntary or compulsory. 
they tend to become more inclusive. In January, 1926, they covered over eleven 
1928 million workers. 
ircuett, B. The Industrial Revolution in the South. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
Pp. | Mar., 1928. Pp. 10. This paper, one of several on the new industrial South, 
tresses the forces that make the South slow to recognize the current change 
1928 It concludes that labor is being exploited but that the second stage of the Revo 
tion, now at hand, will eliminate this. 
stud Morettet, J. At what moment do the International Labour Conventions become 
g applicable? Internat. Labour Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 18. In the absence of 
special stipulations to the contrary, they come into force objectively on the deposit 
of the necessary number of ratifications, subjectively for each state on the date 
» and for ratification. The author argues for the inclusion in each Convention of a 
provision that cach state ratifying undertakes thereby to apply its provisions at 
y the latest twelve months, or some such period, after the registration of its own 
"1997 ratification. 
“e Mitten, W. Das Arbeitzeit- und Lohnproblem in englischen Bergbau. Reichsar- 
; beitsblatt, Dec. 1, 1927. Pp. 3. 
— NikoLorr, D. The trade union movement in Bulgaria, Internat. Labour Reyv., 
Nov., 1927. Pp. 23. Sketches the social and economic structure of the country 
_ and the history of the movement, whose vicissitudes have been closely connected 
“ee with political changes. 
ree Paut. Die Saison- und Konjunkturschwankungen auf dem Arbeitsmarkt in den 
ae Jahren 1924 bis 1927. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Feb. 20, 1928. Pp. 6. 
aoe oBLETE-Troncoso, M. Labour legislation in Latin America. I, II. Internat. 
Pol Labour Rev., Jan., Feb., 1928. Pp. 17, 27. The Latin American labor code, be 
oe ginning to take shape, has been inspired by the countries of Europe and has 
rea developed without serious social struggle. This article confines itself chiefly to its 
— history and the various influences, immigration, absence of international expert 
ie competition, ete., reflected in it. Second installment is a classified summary. 
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Pp. 20. Does not believe that a general reduction in wages would to any appre 
le extent relieve the unemployment situation. 

ang, C. E. The coal war. Nation, Apr. 4, 1928. Pp. 3 
Worman, L. The frontiers of social control. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Sept., 1927. 


The new unemployment Am. Labor Legis. Rev.. Mar. 1928. Pp 4 
——. Unemployment in the men’s clothing industry. Catholic Charities 
tev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 2. 
naveu, G. S. M. Recent tendencies in administration of lump sum settlements 
ler workmen’s compensation laws. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Mar., 1928. Pp 
3. Such settlements are decreasing. 
{ lent rates, by type of injury, for various injuries, 1926. Mo. Labor Rey 


28. Pp. 7. 


Jan., 

{merican trade unions and the problem of unemployment. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 
128. Pp. 16. Various methods from restriction of membership to insurance are 
practise d. 


ral convention of A..F. of L., 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 5 


r eship and training inquiry. Min. of Labor Gaz., Feb., 1928 Pp 3 
Arbeitslosigkeit in Europa im Jahre 1927. Reichsarbeitsblatt, Feb. 1, 1928 
Pp. 3. In the first three quarters a general decrease in almost all countrie 
irbetsfrigan i Norge. Soc. Med., No. 10, 1927. Pp. 3. Discusses the settlement 
of the serious labor disputes in Norway in 1927 under the provisions of a tem 
rary law concerning compulsory arbitration which was enacted by the Parlia 
ment of Norway, May 5, 1927. 

Pesk iftigelesproble met efter Krigen. Ok. og Pol., Apr.-June, 1927. Pp. 8 Attri 
utes European unemployment in large part to the loss of markets in countries 
where industrialization was accelerated because of the World War. 

‘itish liberals abandon laissez-faire. New Repub., Mar., 14, 1928. Pp. 3. The 
industrial report. 

Closed shop Australia reports favorably on open shop America. Law and Labor, 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 3. A convenient digest of the delegation’s report. 

Cooperation of employers and workers in England. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1927, 
Mar., 1928. Pp. 4, 2. 

Economic statistics. Am. Fed., Dec., 1927. For some months past under this title 
the Federationist has published an index of labor’s share in production and con- 
sumption, of employment in manufacturing and of labor’s share in the product 
of special industries. 

Employment, wages, cost of living and trade disputes in 1927. Min. of Labour 
Gaz., Jan. 1928. Pp. 4. 9.7 per cent insured unemployed, less than any year 
since 1920; slight reduction of wages, cost of living reduced to 68 per cent above 
pre-war level; smallest number of trade disputes for 40 years. 

in English method of payment for increased production. Mo. Labor Rev., Mar., 
1928. Pp. 4. A group bonus system. 

Federal Employees’ Retirement act. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1928. Pp. 11 The 
inalysis of this act is followed by an article on similar systems in foreign 
countries. 

Increase in union wage rates, 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1927. Pp. 8 From 
$1.15 to $1.19 per hour. (Correcting an error in our annotation of this article in 
Mar., 1928.) 

Index numbers of wages 1840-1926 in United States. Mo. Labor Rev., Feb., 1928. 
Pp. 2. 

Industrial conference between certain employers and the T.U.C. General Council. 
Min. of Labour Gaz., Feb., 1928. Pp. 1. 

Labor's share in manufacturing industries. Am. Fed., Dec., 1927. Pp. 14. Labor's 
share in value added and real income in the food and stone, clay and glass pro- 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


BironceTTt, H. A. The dilemma of diminishing bank profits and the way out. 
Bankers Mag., Dec., 1927. Pp. 5. Bank profits can be increased by creating 
more paying customers through a process of educational advertising, instilling 

prospective customers the principles of personal financial success 

Borrties, H. F. How gold imports and bank credit expansion have inflated capital 
values. Annalist, Dec. 2, 1927. Pp. 2. 

——. Bank credit inflation and the possibilities in heavy exports of gold 
Annalist. Dec. 9, 1927. Pp. 2. Believes the idea that the federal reserve system 
has “sterilized” out gold imports is mistaken. Thinks that these imports have 
erved to increase bank credit, and cites statistics to show that the ratio of gold 
in the country to total individual deposits has decreased considerably. Fails, 
however, to make any distinction between demand deposits and time deposits. 

Brucurern, G. Esperienze monetarie in Cecoslovacchia. Gior. degli Econ., Dec., 
1927. Pp. 44. Details of the monetary policy of Czechoslovakia since 1919. 

Bacins, G. W. J. The Netherlands bank, 1926-7. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1927. Pp. 4. 
A summary of the reports presented by the President and Commissaries, June, 
1927. 

CorenatcH, H. Australian credit as viewed from London. Econ. Record, Nov., 
1927. Pp. 11. A review of and answer to the criticisms that have recently been 
made in London concerning the foreign borrowings of the Australian Common- 
wealth and States. 

Crosara, A. Scaramuccie monetarie. La lira italiana a quota 90. Riv. Internaz. di 
Scienze Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1927. Pp. 21. A defense of the Italian policy of re- 
establishing the lira. 

Davipson, D. Studier i centralbankspolitik. Ek. Tids., No. 12, 1927. Pp. 18. A 
theoretical study of national bank financial policies with special reference to the 
Dawes plan. 

Duncan, G. A. The currency system of the Irish Free State. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 15. Explains the Currency act, 1927, of the Irish Free State. 
The act provides for a gold exchange standard and for a Currency Commission, 
which has the duties and responsibilities, without the powers, of a central bank. 

Erenta, G. Gli ordinamenti della circulazione bancaria. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1927. Pp. 7. The late modifications of the Italian banking laws. 

————. Le guarantigie legali della circulazione bancaria, Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Nov., 1928. Pp. 3. 

Hacersiap, E. Principer vid kreditgivning och bankernas rantemarginal, Ek. Tids., 
No. 1, 1928. Pp. 26. Discusses credit principles and net earning power of banks 
in United States, England and Sweden. 

Hurp, W. B. The grain grower as a banking risk. Jour. Canadian Bankers Assoc., 
Oct., 1927. Pp. 4. Showing that price and yield fluctuations demand a wider 
margin for security on loans for wheat than other cereals. 

Kinc, W. I. The movement for sound money. Burroughs Clearing House, Oct., 
1927. Pp. 9. A statement of the evils of fluctuating prices and a review of the 
various remedies that have been proposed for effecting stabilization. Professor 
Fisher’s plan for a “compensated dollar” is favored. 

McIntosn, J. W. Effect of McFadden amendments on national and branch banking 
operations. ‘Trust ‘Cos., Dec., 1927. Pp. 2. Summarizes developments in national 
banking system since the passage of the McFadden act. 

Oxu.rn, B. Den danska kronan etter 1914. Nat 6k. Tids., No. 3, 1927. Pp. 22 
An analysis of the history of the Danish crown after 1914 in which the author 
concludes: (1) that the central bank’s credit policy is the essential feature of 
the value problem; (2) that the trade balance no less than the price level in 
Denmark is determined by the purchasing power of the crown; (3) that both 
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Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


\pams, T. S. Ideals and idealism in taxation. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 1928 Pp. 9 

BarkrisHNA. The Hindu taxation system. Indian Jour. Econ., July, Oct., 1927. 

Pp. 14, 29. Describes the ancient systems of land holdii«g and taxation as revealed 
the laws of Sukra and Manu. 

Benuam, F. C. The Australian tariff and the standard of living—a re-statement. 
Econ. Record, Nov., 1927. Pp. 10. Favors the gradual reduction of the pro 
tective tariff. 
uter, E, Die Erneuerung der deutschen Finanzwissenschaft. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz 
Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Heft V, 1927. Pp. 15. Reviews the contributions of 
umerous German writers on various phases of the subject which show that 
German public finance has in recent years entered a vigorous and very promising 
apeNn, J. B. Comment on Mr. Benham’s re-statement. Econ. Record, Nov., 1927 
Pp. 3. Considers the policy of protection to Australian manufactures. 
uzioTr1, B. situazioni economiche e sociali nuove, sistemi tributari nuovi. 
Scientia, Feb., 1928. Pp. 12. Systems by which taxes have hitherto been levied 
m individuals should now be modified to suit the enormous growth of impersonal 
and often international corporations. Perhaps the taxes paid by individuals 
hould be based on what they spend Profits of industry should only be taxe 

en they exceed what is necessary to stimulate production. 

Brown, H. G. Taxing rental vs. taxing salable value. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1928 
Pp. 5. Because of expected rental value in the future lands may have a salable 
value and yet no rental value. While taxing either rental or salable value en 
courages use, the latter method discourages speculation more than the former. 

Burner, A. G. Recent developments of the general sales tax. Jour. Pol. Econ., 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 17. The demands of the war caused the extension of this tax 
from Mexico and the Philippines to France, Germany, Italy and many other 
countries. Though violating the canon of justice, it has been retained so far 
because of its great productivity and ease of collection. 

Buttock, C. J. The increase of taxes on real estate in American cities. Harvard 
Bus. Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 14 ‘Traces the growth of the burden, and considers 
various plans for tax reform, but believes that the main hope of the real estate 
owner lies in the exercise of a more effective control over local expenditures. 

Cottins, C. W. State income tax. Jour. Accountancy, Apr., 1928. Pp. 17. Surveys 
taxation much as a chapter in a text on economic principles and then advocates 
the income tax for Colorado, after a study of the income tax situation in the 
other states. 

Comstock, A. From capital levy to surtax. Am. Econ. Rev., Mar., 192s. Pp. 11. 

Curato, G. II bilancio statale d'Italia pel 1927-1928. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1928 
Pp. 8. The public revenue and expenditure of Italy during the past year. 

Dyason, E. C. The Australian public debt. Econ. Record, Nov., 1927. Pp. 14 
An analysis of debt and national income figures leads to the conclusion that the 
present debt can be borne with comparative ease. 

Haristoy, J. L’information a la source dans l'application de V'income tax fédéral des 
Etats-Unis de 'Amérique du Nord. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., Oct.-Dec., 
1927. Pp. 52. Describes the process by which information at source is obtained in 
regard to various kinds of income and finds that in the United States this method 
has proved successful. 

Hicy, C. Uber die steuerrechiliche und steuerpolitische Bedeutung der Begriffe 
direkte und indirekte Steuern in der Schweiz. Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volks- 
wirtsch., Heft V, 1927. Pp. 8. Reviews the terms direct and indirect taxes as 
found in Swiss legislation, and concludes that in political discussions taxes on 
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Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


\yusawa, I. F. The population problem and industrialism in Japan. Internat 
Labour Rev., Oct., 1927. Pp. 15. Reviews the recent phenomenal growth of popu- 
lation and considers ways of supporting it through industrialization and emi- 
gration. The “thirty year plan.” Impending governmental investigation of the 
problem. For reasons not given, it is stated that “birth control will not commend 
itself as a suitable national policy.” 

Bocarpus, E. S. Mexican immigrants and the quota. Soc. and Soc. Research, Mar.- 
\pr., 1928. Pp. 8. Pro’s and con’s of extending the quota law to Mexicans. 

Betta, B. M. Half closed doors to immigration. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1928. Pp. 10 
Discursive discussion of population densities and the bad results which would 
follow unrestricted migration. 


srr-SauNpeRS, A. M. The population conference at Geneva, Econ. Jour., Rec., 
1927. Pp. 2. Review of the conference. Emphasizes the biological discussions. 
; ———. Migration in relation to racial problems. Eugenics Rey., Jan., 
1927. Pp. 10. Summary analysis of the racial origins of the inhabitants of the 
Dominions. In view of mixture elsewhere it is held that it will be “an almost 
ique event” if Australia and New Zealand continue of pure British stock. 
uuins, S. D. Infant mortality from different causes and at different ages in 
ne cities of the United States. Pub. Health Reports., Feb. 17, 1928. Pp. 11. 
Darton, H. The theory of population. Economica, Mar., 1928. Pp. 20. Designed 
contribute to the task of reducing the theory of population to order and 
herence. It frames many pertinent questions of definition and method of which 
he theory of the optimum will have to take cognizance. A valuable addition 
to the fast-growing literature of the optimum. 

Dixey, F. The distribution of population in Nyasaland. Geog. Rev., Apr., 1928. 
Pp. 17. Discussion, with maps, of population density in relation to water supply, 
physiographic features and resources. 

Dusun, L. I. The great American family—who are we? Survey Graphic, Dec., 
1927. Pp. 3. 

Eviot, T. D. The ethics of birth control. Soc. Rev., July, 1927. Pp. 10. The 
uuthor crosses dialectical swords with the Catholic opponents of birth control. 

Fenuincer, H. Die Herkunft der Bevolkerung Kanadas, Jahrb. f. Nat.-Ok. u. Stat., 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 5. 

Futter, R. Occupations of the Mexican-born population of Texas, Newt Mexico and 
Arizona, 1900-1920. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 1928. Pp. 4. The trend of 
the evidence points to a gradual displacement of negro labor by Mexican. 

Gonnarp, R. La natalité en Italie. Rev. Pol. et Parl., Feb., 1928. Pp. 6. The 
Italian birth rate will fall rapidly. Decline of immigration is a premonition of 
decline in natality. Catholicism will not stop it. 

Grey, E. C. The food problem in Japan. Trans-Pacific, July 30, Aug. 6, 13, 1927. 
Pp. 13. Author was sent to Japan by the League of Nations to study the facts. 
In quantity there is no food shortage. In quality 90 per cent of the food is de- 
prived of its vitamins before it reaches the consumer. The whole country lacks 
vitamin A. The towns lack vitamin B. The Japanese people live near the border- 
line between health and malnutrition. 

Haut, T. D. H. New Zealand and Asiatic immigration. Econ. Record, Nov., 1927. 
Pp. 10. History of legislation and present situation, political opinion and Chinese 
immigration, records of immigration, need of a new policy, importance of negoti- 
ation, racial issue and problem of minorities. 

Hongo, E. Population problems in the Tokugawa era. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., 

Dec., 1927. Pp. 22. Historical. Increase in population in the 18th and 19th 

centuries, urbanization, population mores, “population control” through infanticide 

and the like. Efforts to stimulate population growth 
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Moorr, E. Eugenic aspects of the Colwyn report. Eugenics Rev., Apr., 1927 

Pp, 5. Report of the Committee on National Debt and Taxation (Cd. 2800), 
1927, indicates undoubtedly great improvement in the standard of living from 
1818 to 1914; but “it has yet to be shown that this century of ‘progress’ has re 
sulted in a people of better quality.” 

Ounurn, W. F. Eleven questions concerning American marriages. Soc. Forces, 
Sept. 1927. Pp. 8. 

PI aman, J. The recent recession of farm population and farm land. Jour. Land 
nd Pub. Utility Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 18. Statistics of changes in farm popu 
lation, agricultural land and agriculture product. Natural surplus of farm popu 
lation. 

Racer, F. Les problémes internationaux de Témigration. L’Avenir du Travail, 
July, 1927. Pp. 10. Reflections concerning the Congress of Emigration held in 
London, July, 1926. 

Savorncnan, F. La composizione raziale della popolozione americana. Giorn. d 
Econ., Oct., 1927. Pp. 17. Analysis of the means and causes of the supplanting 
of native races. 

Suananan, E. W. Economic factors in the changing distribution of population 
between urban centers and rural areas. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1927. Pp. 9. De- 
clining ratio of rural population in various countries. Prime causes of the change, 
especially greater productivity of labor in agriculture. Gross and net gains 
in reduced labor costs in agriculture. Impossibility of calculating accurately the 
net gain. The towns get more than their share of prosperity and there is no early 
prospect that farming will be a pecuniarily attractive pursuit. 

Sipurn, P. A. The racial problem in South Africa—territorial segregation. United 
Empire, Jan., 1928. Pp. 5. In June, 1927, Southern Rhodesia passed an act 
segregating whites and natives. This article reviews the policy of segregation in 
relation to white and native problems. The blacks having organized an In 
dustrial and Commercial Workers Union, with a membership of over 100,000, 
the policy of force and repression gives way to more constructive policies 

Srertinc, E. B. Infant and maternal mortality in the United States. Pub 
Health Reports, March 2, 1928. Pp. 7. In the 10 years 1915-1924 infant 
mortality decreased 29 per cent, but maternal mortality increased 8 per cent 

Tart, D. R. Immigration an international problem. Soc. Forces, Dec., 1927. Pp. 7 
Author gives his reasons for regarding migration as an international problem, 
to be dealt with by international agreement. 

Ucet, A. La teoria popolazione di Giammaria Ortes. Giorn. d. Econ., Jan., 1928 
Pp. 40. Historical and critical study of Ortes’ Riflesioni, with a comparison of 
his ideas and methods of approach with those of Malthus. An important and 
well-balanced article. 

Warp, R. veC. The third year of the new immigration law. Jour. Heredity, 
Jan., 1927. Pp. 17. 

Wasnio, S. Birth control in Japan, Trans-Pacific, Nov. 5, 1927. Pp. 2. Birth 
control is spreading rapidly and the government does not oppose it. “For the 
past three or four years it has been one of the most popular subjects of discussion.” 

Wiiicox, W. F. The population of China in 1910. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Mar., 
1928. Pp. 13. The latest and most scientific estimate, based on internal criti 
cism of the Chinese census of 1910 and other data. 

Wo.re, A. B. Some population gradients in the United States. Geog. Rev., Apr., 
1928. Pp. 10. Studies of variation of density in Texas, Colorado and elsewhere, 
by the dot map method. 

Yamamoro, N. The question of population in Japan. Kyoto Univ. Econ. Rev., 
July, 1927. Pp. 10. Anti-birth control. Limiting population can be justified 
only when all “positive” policies—increasing agricultural yield, emigration, and 
industrialization—are impossible of realization. For the next 30 or 40 years— 
beyond which it is useless to speculate—industrialization and emigration, with 
state aid in both cases, must be the remedy. 
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cyiisrranD, E. Den nya engelska lagen om arbetsloshetsfordkring. Sec. Med., 
No. 2, 1928. Pp. 9. Outlines and discusses the main provisions of the last 
English unemployment insurance law. The author does not regard English un 
employment legislation as consistent or showing signs of permanence. 

Sweeney, S. B. Development of aviation insurance. Jour. Am. Insur., Mar., 1928 
pp. 8. Descriptive of unique features. 

rruer, A. Sickness insurance at the International Labour Conference. Internat 
Labour Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 31. Interprets character of discussions as means 

progress in social legislation and examines all essential problems of sickness 
urance. 

Uuiricu, O. Die neue osterreichische Arbeitsversicherung. Zeits. f. d. ges. Versich 
Wis., Jan., 1928. Pp. 16. Compares with pre-war German system, shows scope 
nd provisions. 

Wore, F. E. Economic functions of fire insurance. Jour. Am. Insur., Feb., 1928 
Pp. 8. Summarizes individual business and social gains from underwriting in 
modern economy. 

WenverticH, F. The German unemployment insurance act of 1927. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Feb., 1928. Pp. 28. Compulsory plan with support of unemployed, sick 

benefits, collection of contributions to social insurance, and measures to 
prevent and eliminate unemployment. 

Germany—position of social insurance. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 6. Sum 
mary of operation of all branches. 

ic service retirement systems in Great Britain and France. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1928. Pp. 9. Summarizes amounts and kind of retirement allowances. 
ic service retirement systems: state employees. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1927. 
Pp. 16. Separate descriptions of Maine, Massachusetts, and Connecticut systems. 

Trade-union old-age pensions and homes for the aged and tubercular. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Feb., 1928. Pp. 29. Ten unions have pension plans, and nearly as many 
ive homes for aged or for tubercular. 

Virginia report sustains mutuals. Jour. Am. Insur., Feb., 1928. Pp. 5. Reviews 
rate making situation. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation of 1927. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 17 

Digest shows liberal tendency in legislation of 34 jurisdictions. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Icor, W. L. Lay participation in Catholic charity. Catholic Charities Rev., Feb., 
1928. Pp. 4 Speaker emphasizes inadequacy of parish basis for service and 
necessity of city-wide plans, particularly for larger cities. People of wealthier 
parishes should participate in work that must be done in the less fortunate 
districts. 

McGuirg, L. Social case records—why have them and what should they contain! 
Catholic Charities Rev., Feb., 1928. Pp. 4. An able analysis of the value of 
case records. The purposes of such records are summarized as follows: to 
insure better service to families; to guide the worker; to educate the agency 
in evolving policies; to aid the case supervisor; to promote coiperation with other 
igencies; to become the basis for reports and publicity; and to be of service 
when a program of social legislation is contemplated. Warns case workers 
against the danger of filling records with subjective instead of objective material. 
rhe record is a means, not an end. 

Marrincty, M. Some thoughts on the technique of supervision in a children’s 
‘gency. Catholic Charities Rev., Dec., 1927. Pp. 6. Supervision has an obl 
gation to the student, the client, the agency and the community. Its functior 

both interpretative and directive. Discusses the methods that are followed 
with student workers in the Cleveland Children’s Bureau. 
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Statistics | 
(Abstracts by Harry Jerome) 


susy, F. B. Individual cycles in stock prices. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1927. Pp. 17 


4 idy of individual cycles of prices of 3 stocks each in 6 industries, 1908-1924, 
s different amplitudes but no regular sequential movements between the 
eral groups. The cycles indicate a tendency to recur according to a “rule of 
et two major swings followed by a shorter cycle | 
ex, V. W. and Piumprre, A. F. W. Prices and price indexes in Canada, 
1925, Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept., 1927. Pp. 5. A valuable article giving 
t of the validity of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number of prices 
ugh the use of deciles, the median, and the interquartile range, as in Pro 
or Mitchell’s method, showing the widest dispersion in 1917-1921 and_ the 
terquartile range since the war to be about 35 per cent of the median. 
sni-Turront, C. Considerazioni sui “Barometri”’ economici. Gior. d Econ., 
1928. Pp. 26. An interesting analysis of the elements of the economic 
ymeter showing the relations between the price of shares, the price of goods 
d the rate of interest, based especially on the experience of Germany from 
1924 to 1926. 
Comer, H. D. and Warkins, R. J. Forecasting a line by itself. Jour. Am. Stat i 
issoc., Dec., 1927. The “standard first difference,” that is, the root-mean quare i 
the errors arising from assuming no change in a series for successive intervals 
f time equal to the period of the forecast, affords a valuable check on the result 
1 forecasting regression equation. 
Croxton, F. E. and Srryxer, R. E. Bar charts vs. circle diagrams. Jour. Am 
Stat. Assoe., Dec., 1927. Pp. 10. Results of tests of accuracy of judgment of 
percentage distributions with no scales given. 
ckLeR, A. R. A survey of post-war levels of business activity. Rev. Econ. Stat., 
Feb., 1928. Pp. 7. The years 1922-1927, despite declines in some industries in ] 


1924, are on the whole notable for the average high levels maintained. 

Erruinc, W. Gemise- und Obststatistik im Deutschen Reich. Zeitschr. d. Prev 
Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 3 and 4, 1926. Pp. 33. A historical survey and appraisal 
of the statistics of fruits and vegetables in the German empire and several stat: 


EzexkieL, M. Statistical analyses and the “laws” of price. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 
1928. Pp. 29. An excellent summary of the theoretical aspects of statistical 
studies of price. Such studies are of three major types: (1) the effect of supply 
nd other factors on central market price; (2) the effect of price on the quantity 
taken or consumed; and (3) the effect of antecedent prices on quantities placed 
on the market. 

Pisner, I. The “total value criterion”: a new principle in index number c 
struction, Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1927. Pp. 23. To avoid bias in the 
sampling, an index should be based on a list so chosen that the price index 
multiplied by the quantity index gives the true value index for the whole field 
represented by the sampling. As tested by indexes for the total market for 
industrial common stocks on the New York Stock Exchange, the total value 
criterion can be met by selections from the group of “continuing” leaders, or | 
using all the 100 “continuers” with a selected fraction of “waxers” or “waners.” 

Gisurn, L. F., Bennam, F. C. and Surciirre, J. T. The national dividend—a sym 
posium. Econ. Record, Nov., 1927. Pp. 28. Two discussions of methods and 
conclusions in Sutcliffe’s The National Dividend (for Australia), with the author's 
reply. 

Gopparp, I. The methodology of the measurement of labour-turnover. Economica, 
Dec., 1927. Pp. 6. Four methods—separations, accessions, replacements, and flux 
(the aggregate of separations and accessions)—applied to two Boston confectionery 
stores, 1924 and 1925 
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LestscHinsKy, J. Probleme der Bevdlkerungs-Bewegung bei den Juden (Fort 
setzung). Metron, Vol. VI, no. 2, 1926. Pp. 50. The available statistics of birth 
and death rates in various countries and periods show in general that the increase 
of the Jews in number has been in accordance with the ideal of moderate birth 
rates and low infant and child mortality rates, in that in most countries and 
cities both the birth and death rates have been substantially lower than for the 
non-Jewish population, particularly as to the infant mortality rate. 

Mutertt, M. Die im Rechnungsjahr von den preussischen Gemeinden mit mehr als 
] ) Einwohnen erhobenen Gebiihren fiir Gas, Wasser, Elektrizitit. und Zihler 
miete und die Gegeniiberstellung von Werktarifen und Betriebsiiberschiissen sowie 
von Werktarifen und Realsteuerzuschligen bei einer Anzahl dieser Gemeinden 
Zeitschr. d. Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 1, 1927. Pp. 43. 

NewsotD, E. M. Practical applications of the statistics of repeated events, par- 
ticularly to industrial accidents. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., Vol. XC, part 3. Pp. 49. 
Writer explains methods devised to test the extent to which under uniform con 
ditions of risk there is a definite tendency for certain people to sustain more 

cidents than others, and points out the practical importance of further research 
ilong this line. A mathematical appendix deals with the compound Poisson 
impling scheme for constant submeans. 

Puiippl, M. Die Auswanderung und Einwanderung in Preussen im Jahre 1925 
Zeitschr. d. Preuss, Stat. Landesamts, Abt. 3 and 4, 1926. Pp. 21. 

Reicuuin, A. Das schweizerische Volkseinkommen: seine Quellen und ihre Be- 
eutung, Zeitschr. f. Schweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jhrg. 63, Heft 1, 1927. 
Pp. 21. After noting the limitations of the available data, the author estimates the 
Swiss national income in two ways: (1) by calculation of the money value of 
the net product of the several industries, the resulting estimate being 5230 
million frances; and (2) by dividing the gainfully employed into classes and 
estimating the average income for each class, giving an estimate of 5700 million 
francs, for all the year 1924-25. 

Rowe, J. W. F. An index of the physical volume of production. Econ. Jour., June, 
1927. Pp. 14. An explanation of the materials, methods and unavoidable de 
ficiencies of the London and Cambridge Economic Service index of production, 
which is a weighted average of relatives, chiefly based on raw materials con 
sumed, on a 1907-1913 base, with net products in 1907 as weights. 

SarpanTe, M. I profitti delle societa per azioni e la concentrazione dei capitali 
industriali, Metron, Vol. VI, no. 1, 1926. Pp. 37. A study of the profits of 
stock companies in Italy, in 1920 chiefly, shows that in general the larger the 
company the greater the rate of return. Concentration of capital is large and 
increased in the years 1917-1920. Statistical measures of concentration and of 
correlation of size and profit rates are utilized. 

Scnenker, O. Moéglichkeit und Wirklichkeit in der Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung und 
in der Statistik. Zeitschr. f. Svhweiz. Stat. u. Volkswirtsch., Jhrg. 62, Heft 1. 
Pp. 17. A theoretical discussion of the relation between various propositions of 

the theory of probability and the interpretation of economic and social statistic 
such as the far greater ease of correcting errors in original census entries rather 
than in the many combinations into which those entries may go. 

miTH, B. B. Forecasting the volume and value of the cotton crop. Jour. Am. 

Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1927. Pp. 18. Using the technique of multi; curvilinear 
correlation, applied to the logarithms of the data, the author describes a method 
for forecasting in March the average price of March futures in the following 
December and January. The factors used are available supply, prices of cotton 
and wholesale commodities in the previous December, time, and forecasts of 
general industrial activity, cotton acreage, and yield per acre, obtained by the 
same technique. For the period 1903 to 1926 a correlation index of 0.965 was 
obtained. 

Snyper, C. The measure of the general price level. Rev. Econ. Stat., Feb., 1928. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


(he federal Department of Commerce has published in the series of 
(rade Information Bulletins: No. 524, Latin American Budgets. Part II]. 
Colombia and Venezuela, by J. C. Corliss (pp. 45, 10c.); No. 525, Trade 

he Pacific Coast States with the West Coast of South America, by S. B. 
Greene and R. M. Lane (pp. 26, 10c.); No. 526. Southern Vi ales as a 
Varket for Electrical Machinery and Supplies, by R. C. Busser pp. 26, 

No. 527, Automotive Market of New Zealand, by J. B. Foster 
18, 10c.); No. 528, Leather Production and Trade of Canada, by 
Schnitzer (pp. 11, 10c.); No. 529, Italian Ship-Subsidy System, by 
[. Chamberlain (pp. 19, 10c.); No. 580, Participating Shares in British 
stment Trusts, by IF. E. Lee, containing also excerpts from Trade In 
formation Bulletin No. 88, British Investment Trusts, by L. R. Robinson, 
which are listed the British investment trusts operating at the present 
pp. 28, 10c.); No. 531, Irish Free State as a Market for Electrical 
Machinery and Supplies, by J. F. Harrington (pp. 24, 10c.); No. 532 
German Chemical Developments in 1927, by W. 'T. Daugherty (pp. 29, 
10c.): No. 583, Markets for Hand Tools in Continental Europe, compiled 
by B. Morse from reports by oversea representatives (pp. 56, 10c.) ; 
No. 534, Market for Canned Foods in British Malaya, by J. H. Bruins 
pp. 20, 10c.); No. 535, Motor-Vehicle Distribution in Cuba, by M. L. 
Bohan (pp. 14, 10c.); No. 536, Electrical Equipment Market in Argentina 
pp. 35, 10c.) ; No. 537, Foreign Trade of the United States in the Calendar 
Year 1927, by L. B. Mann and G. A. Witherow (pp. 44); No. 538, The 
Fish Meal Industry, compiled by J. A. LeClere (pp. 17, 10c.); No. 539, 
Peru as a Lumber Market, by J. D. Smith (pp. 24, 10c.); No. 541, Iceland: 
1 Brief Economic Survey, by H. Sorensen (pp. 17, 10c.); No. 548, French 
Varket for Industrial Machinery, by F. P. Waller (pp. 46, 10c.); No. 544, 
Short-Subject Film Market in Latin America, Canada, the Far East, Africa, 
and the Near East, compiled by N. D. Golden (pp. 35, 10c.) 


In the Trade Promotion series have appeared: No. 55, Marketing of 
Crude Lumber, by E. G. Holt (pp. xvi, 257, 45c.); No. 57, International 
Trade in Concentrated Milk, by R. S. Hollingshead and H. T. Williamson 
pp. v, 78, 15c.); No. 58, Trading under the Laws of Porto Rico, by J. Ser 
vera (pp. iv, 44, 10c.); No. 59, American Lumber in Japan, by E. A. Sel 
fridge (pp. iv, 49, 15c.); No. 60, Tazation of Business in Great Britain, 
by M. B. Carroll, containing data particularly in regard to the British 
income tax (pp. vi, 122, 20c.); No. 62, The Irish Free State: an Economic 
Survey, by H. D. Butler (pp. vi, 86, 20c.); No. 65, Preparing Shipments 
to Latin America, by H. Chalmers (pp. xiv, 106, 20c. 


The United States Tariff Commission has issued a revised edition of 
Costs of Producing Sugar Beets. Part III. Nebraska (pp. vi, 64, 15c. 
and has now brought together a Summary of Costs of Production of Sugar 
Beets in the United States and an Economic Analysis of the Sugar Beet 
Industry in 1921, 1922 and 1923 in Costs of Producing Sugar Beets 
Part X. United States (pp. vii, 112, 20c.). 
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at Atlanta, Georgia, September 27-29, 1927 (February, 1928, 
pp. 257, xxvii, 40c.). 

No. 458, Health and Recreation Activities in Industrial Establishments, 
1926, prepared by Anice L. Whitney (February, 1928, pp. 94, 
25c.). 

Bulletin No. 63 of the Women’s Bureau deals with State Laws Affecting 

king Women: Hours, Minimum Wage, Home Work, 1927 (pp. 51). 

chart shows the minimum wage legislation in different states. 


2 


Public Finance 


Relating to public finance the following volumes have been received: 
Report of the State Tax Commission of the State of New York, 1926 
\lbany, 1927, pp. 553). 

Proceedings of Twenty-Seventh Annual Conference, State Board of Taz 
Commissioners and County Assessors of Indiana, 1927 (Indianapolis, 

p. 94). 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission 

1927 (Concord, pp. 167). 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the South Carolina Tax Commission to the 
Governor and General Assembly, 1927 (Columbia, pp. 218). 

Bulletin No. 15 of the Rhode Island Tax Officials’ Association, giving 

proceedings of the sixteenth annual meeting (Providence, February 1, 
1928, pp. 38). 

Bulletin No. 602 of the New York Tax Reform Association summarizes 
the Thirty-Seventh Annual Report for the Year 1927 (New York City, 
154 Nassau Street). It is noted that no changes of general interest were 
made in the tax law in 1927. Bulletin No. 603 deals with Tax Legislation 
in the State of New York, 1928. 

The United States Treasury Department has reprinted a section of the 
\nnual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, containing a list of the 
Periodical Publications of the Treasury Department, Revised to February 
1, 1928, and Summary of Tabular Material in the Annual Reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury from 1914 to 1927 (1928, pp. 20). 


Public Utilities 


The following public utility reports have been received: 

Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of the State of 
New Jersey, Volume XII, January 20th, 1925, to December 10th, 1926 

'renton, 1927, pp. xxiv, 629). 

Sirth Annual Report of the Transit Commission of the State of New 
York, for the Calendar Year 1926 (Albany, 1927, pp. 526). 

Summary of Annual Report of Transit Commission of the State of New 
York, Metropolitan Division, for the Year Ended December 31, 1927 (New 
York City, 270 Madison Avenue, February 4, 1928, pp. 56) 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission of West 
Virginia, 1926-1927 (Charleston, pp. 734). 
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Evenchick, E., 188 Second St., New York City. 

Fagan, EK. D., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

Faville, D. E., 316 Morgan Hall, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Fay, H. Van V., 5904 Cedar Parkway, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 

Fields, H., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Fisher, R., c/o Commonwealth Fund, 1 East 57th St., New York City. 

Frey, H. A., School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Gilbert, H. N., 1 Glass Hall, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gill, C. C., 26830 Adams Mill Road, Washington, D.C. 

Ginsboorg, A. M., B. C. H. X., Ploxchad Nogina, Moscow, U. S. S. R 

Goodale, F. G., 53 State St., Boston, Massachusetts. 

Gordon, J. B., 944 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Gragg, C. I., Harvard Business School, Soldiers Field, Boston, Massachusetts 

Gregson, W. H., 5758 Chappel Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Griffin, F. H., 16891 Work Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

Griffin, J. E., 535 Postal Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Halfant, D. M., School of Business and Public Administration, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Hanaway, R. C., 21 Crescent Ave., St. George, Staten Island, N.Y. 

Haring, H. A., Jr., Box 4, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Nor 
Carolina. 

Harvill, R. A., Agricultural and Mechanical College, Mississippi. 

Heck, C. R., McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 370 7th Ave., New York City 

Hench, W. M., 106 Slocum Hall, Syracuse, New York. 

Henderson, D. J., 35 Huntington St., New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Henney, H. J., Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, 

Herrold, L. D., School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinoi 

Hill, A. C. C., Jr., International Y.M.C.A. College, Springfield, Massachusett 

Hopkins, F. W., 1985 Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 

Irwin, H. S., U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, D.C 

Jackson, K. C., Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Jacobs, T., 226 Somersett Rd., Roland Park, Baltimore, Maryland 

Jarrett, J. M., Graduate College, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Johnson, A., New School for Social Research, 465 West 23rd St., New York 
City. 


Kaplan, A. D., Box 641, Johns Hopkins University, Homewood, Baltimore, 


Maryland. 
Kellogg, L. S., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


King, C. T., c/o National Life Insurance Company of Hartford, Hartford, 


Connecticut. 
Kodera, S., 206 South 41st St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
ahee, A. W., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
aird, N. P., Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
amb, R. K., Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D.C. 
ampen, D., Box 685, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 
sancaster, L., 2610 Wichita St., Austin, Texas. 
aures, J., Jochi Daigaku, Kojimachi Kioicho 7, Tokyo, Japan. 
Lawrence, J. S., 54 Blair Hall, Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey 


Lay, C. F., School of Business Administration, University of Texas, Austin, 


Texas. 

Leininger, G. C., 2315 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Illinois. 

Lin, H. C., 314 South Linn, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Loew, C. C., Crampton Hall, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

Long, D., 706 S. Locust St., Greencastle, Indiana. 

Lynd, R. S., 125 West 75th St., New York City. 

McCartney, E. R., 306 College St., Winfield, Kansas. 

MacKinnon, J. C., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts. 
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Thomas, G., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

R. G., 127 Pierce St., Lafayette, Indiana 

t. H., c/o Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., New York Cits 

Tillotson, G., Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois. 

Tough, R., 148 Hicks St., Brooklyn, New York. 

lsui, F. Y., c/o N. T. Chao, Box 488, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Van Deusen, W. M., Banco Central de Chile, Casilla 967, Santiago, Chile 

Van Iseghem, A. F., School of Commerce and Finance, St. Louis University, 


[hornton, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 
Vita, V., 1104 Vermont Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Waugh, A. E., Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut 
Weber, H. F., Albright College, Myerstown, Pennsylvania. 
White, H. D., 25 Hammond St., Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
Willcox, R. H., c/o Columbus Union Oil Cloth Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


[he Johns Hopkins Press announces the publication of Ricardo’s Notes 
Malthus’ “Principles of Political Economy,” edited with an introduction 
nd notes by Jacob H. Hollander and T. E. Gregory (Baltimore, Md., 


=5.00 


The Social Science Research Council announces the appointment of 
twenty-one research fellows for the year 1928-29. In the field of 
economics are the following selections: William TT. Ham (Harvard 
University), ““Employment Relations in the Construction Industries of 
England, Germany, and France; Elmo P. Hohman (Northwestern Univer- 
sity), “A Comparative Study of American and European Seagoing Labor 
in the ‘I'wentieth Century, with Special Reference to the Operation of the 
LaFollette Seamen’s Act;’’ Helen F. Hohman (University of Chicago), “The 
Development of Population Theory in England during the Nineteenth Cen 
tury, with Special Reference to the Influence of Population Doctrine on 
Problems of Poverty;’’ George S. Peterson (University of Michigan), “The 
Development of the Motor Transport Industry, with Special Reference 
to Its Adjustment to Existing Transport Agencies and Its Public Control ;” 
Max J. Wasserman (University of Illinois), “The Effects of Monetary and 
Credit Inflation in France, with Particular Reference to French Business 
Enterprise ;” Leonard L. Watkins (University of Michigan), ‘““A Compara 
tive Study of the New York and London Money Markets.” 


The Social Science Research Council announces the inauguration of a 
new series of research fellowships in the economic and social aspects of 
agriculture. A total of $150,000 has been set aside for this purpose over 
the coming five years by the Council, which consists of elected representa 
tives from the American Economic, Statistical, Psychological, Sociological, 
Political Science, Historical, and Anthropological societies. 

The aim is to help meet the urgent need for trained research personne] 
revealed by a survey of agricultural research recently completed by the 
Council’s Advisory Committee on Research in Agricultural Economic and 
Rural Sociology. This survey shows that the training of those carrying on 
agricultural research in the various states is on the whole far behind that 
of a group engaged in industrial research. ‘Twenty-two states lack a singl 
research worker who has a doctor’s degree. 

The new fellowships parallel the Council’s existing research fellowships 
in the general field of the social sciences. A special committee has been 
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sum of money desired; the date when the applicant expects to be 

ree to continue his work; the probable date of completion; the applicant's 

ofessional record with endorsements of men under whom he has worked; 

nd a record of other prior or pending applications for aid from this or 

er agencies. Further directions for procedure may be obtained from the 
of the Council, 50 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


At a dinner meeting of the American Statistical Association, held in New 
York City April 20, there was a discussion of the general topic “Analyzing 
Commodity Prices: the Cotton Crop and Its Price.” Among the speakers 
were W. F. Callander, “Newer Methods of Forecasting the Cotton Crop;” 
E. C. Morse, “Increasing Cotton Consumption ;’’ L. H. Bean, ““The Influence 
of Production and Consumption on the Price of Cotton;’ C. T. Revere, 
“Price Reflection through the Organized Cotton Exchanges.” 


A meeting of the Taylor Society was held in Detroit, May 7 and 8, to 
consider the subject of ““Time Study.” 


Occidental College held an Institute of Finance on April 19-21, which 
was attended by many economists of the Pacific Coast. On the program 
were Professor Edwin W. Kemmerer of Princeton University, Professor 
Robert M. Haig of Columbia University and economist for the California 
lax Commission, Professor H. H. Preston of the University of Washing 
ton, Professor N. J. Silberling of the University of California, Berkeley, 
Professors W. L. Crum, Harley Lutz and Murray S. Wildman from Stan- 
ford University, and Professor Marvel M. Stockwell of the University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

In December, 1927, there was organized in Los Angeles the Pacific South- 
west Academy of Political and Social Science, of which the following were 
elected officers: Professor Russell M. Story of Pomona College, president; 
Professor Roy Malcolm of the University of Southern California, vice-presi 
dent; Mr. John R. Haynes, vice-president; Professor Arthur G. Coons of 
Occidental College, secretary-treasurer. ‘The executive committee is com 
posed of Professors Gordon S. Watkins, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Emory S. Bogardus, University of Southern California, and John 
Parke Young, Occidental College. 


\ recent meeting of the Economic Association of Southern California 
held at Occidental College, April 21, elected officers for 1928-29: Professor 
George S. Burgess, Pomona College, president, and Professor Elmer D. 


Fagan, University of Southern California, secretary. 


The second annual meeting of the New England Institute of Codperation 
will be held at the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, from June 
26 to 29. Dr. Alexander E. Cance, head of the department of agricultural 
economics, is chairman of the committee in charge of arrangements. 


The twenty-first annual tax conference of the National ‘Tax Association 
will be held in Seattle, Washington, during the week of August 27, 192! 
Further particulars may be obtained from the secretary, W. G. Qu 
Columbia, South Carolina. 
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At the twenty-first annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 


Association, held at Des Moines, Iowa April 26-28, papers were pre sented 
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fhe Columbia University Press will publish in the near future eight 
mes embodying results of an important codperative investigation into 


certain economic and social developments of France and the French people 
luring the last decade. ‘This has been conducted under the general auspices 
of the Columbia University Council for Research in the Social Sciences and 
inder the special direction of a committee consisting of Professors Carlton 
1, H. Hayes, chairman, Robert M. Haig, Wesley C. Mitchell, William F. 
Ogburn, and Lindsay Rogers. These volumes will be published not only 
in English in this country but also in French and in German. The titles 
ire as follows: I, The Public Finances of Post-War France, by R. M 
Haig, Columbia University; II, The Process of Inflation in France, 1914- 
1927, by J. H. Rogers, University of Missouri; III, The Development of 
French Industry, 1918-1927, by W. F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, and 
William Jaffé, Fellow of the Social Science Research Council; IV, The 
French Labor Movement since the War, by D. J. Saposs, Brookwood Labor 
College, and A. D. M. Evans, Fellow of the Social Science Research Coun 
cil; V, French Government and Its Functioning since the War, by Lindsay 
Rogers, Columbia University; VI, French Foreign and Colonial Policies 
since the War, by P. T. Moon, Columbia University; VII, Public Opinion 
and National Psychology in Contemporary France, by C. J. H. Hayes, 
Columbia University; VIII, Effects of Inflation on Social Classes and Cul 
tural Groups in Contemporary France, a volume of essays by various mem 
bers of the staff. 


The Société Anonyme du Recueil Sirey, 22 Rue Soufflot, Paris, announces 
a supplement to the Bibliographie Générale des Sciences Juridiques, Poli 
tiques, Economiques et Sociales de 1800 a 1925-1926, bringing the work 
down through 1927. The price of the supplement is 30 frances. 


The Institute of Economics and History of Denmark, recently organized, 
has begun the publication of a quarterly review, Okonomi og Politik. The 
Institute aims to gather material in the field of modern history and economics 
and to make it available for systematic research. ‘The board of the Insti 
tute consists of the professors and lecturers on political economy and history 
f the University of Copenhagen, the director of the statistical department, 
together with Dr. Fraenkel, M.P., Dr. Munch, M.P., N. Neergaard, finance 
minister, and H. Westergaard, professor emeritus of statistics. 


A Danish edition, Nationalokomien i Grundtraek, of Outlines of Econom- 
ics, by R. T. Ely, T. S. Adams, M. O. Lorenz and A. A. Young, has 
recently been published (Copenhagen, J. Jorgensen & Co., Ivar Jantzen, 
1927). The translator, Dr. Carl Iverson, has introduced supplementary 
material so as to adapt the book to the use of Scandinavian students. 


The International Labor Office announces the publication of a pamphlet 
entitled International Competition in Labor Conditions and the Mainte- 
nance of Labor Standards. This pamphlet may be secured by addressing 
Leifur Magnusson, Director, International Labor Office, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


A German translation of the fifth edition of Professor FE. R. A. Selig- 
man’s Shifting and Incidence of Tazation has been published under the 
title Die Lehre von der Steuer iiber Wilzung. The Soviet government also 
will publish a Russian translation of the same work. 
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ton and Helen R. Wright. This is a companion volume to The Case of 
Bituminous Coal by the same authors, published in 1925. 

Lewis L. Lorwin, formerly known under the name of Louis Levine, of the 
staff of the Institute of Economics has recently completed a manuscript 
on Labor and Internationalism. 

Miss Cleona Lewis of the staff of the Institute is now in Europe in- 
vestigating the economic situation of western Europe with particular ref 
erence to conditions in Great Britain. 

Joseph J. Spengler, recently of Ohio State University, has joined the 
staff of the Institute to work on a population study with special reference 
to the extent to which the present population is derived from the native 
white population in 1790. 

Leverett S. Lyon is making a study for the Institute of hand-to-mouth 
buying, and has found the subject of considerable interest to a variety 
of business groups, having read papers on request before the National 
Canning Association, the American Management Association and the Penn 
sylvania Wholesale Grocers Association. 


The American University at Washington, D.C., is about to reorganize 
its graduate work in economics, preparing to extend the department. Dr. 
John H. Gray, recently expert on valuation for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, will join the faculty as head of the department of economics. 
Dr. W. H. S. Stevens has also been added to the faculty as a lecturer. 
For the academic year 1928-29 a fellowship in economics to the value of 
$1,000 is available to a student with at least one year’s graduate work 
at a properly accredited university. Applications for this fellowship should 
be addressed to Dr. E. T. Devine, Dean of the Graduate School, American 
University, 1901 F Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 


The Chicago financial community is trying out the plan for developing 
the Chicago money market formulated by Ivan Wright of the department 
f economics at the University of Illinois. Among the numerous projects 
now being experimented with are the development of the commercial paper 
and acceptances markets; expansion of the stock exchange; the establish 
ment of a call money desk, and the expansion of the trust, transfer and 
paying agency services of the Chicago trust companies for corporate enter 


prises. 


The American Labor Year Book has extended its Index to Labor Periodi 
cals into an Index to Labor Articles. In its new form the Jndez will 
continue to cover the 40-odd labor publications which it originally followed, 
but will also add outstanding articles on labor subjects appearing in leading 
American magazines of general circulation. Price, $1.00 per annum; ad 
dress, 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


The National Bureau of Economic Research, 474 West 24th Street, New 
York City, is undertaking a survey of recent economic changes in the 
United States, to be published in the near future. 


The London School of Economics and Political Science, Houghton Street, 


Aldwych, London, has published an index to volumes I-VII, 1921-27, of 
Economica. 
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Professor Roy Emerson Curtis, head of the department of economics at 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, has been made professor of economics 
it the University of Missouri. He will also teach at the University of 
Missouri during the coming summer session. 


Dean Harrison C. Dale of the School of Business Administration at the 
University of Idaho has accepted the deanship of the newly established 
Business School at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Mr. Paul T. David of Antioch College has been appointed assistant 
in economics at Brown University for the academic year 1928-29. 


Miss Elizabeth Donnan of the department of economics and sociology 
of Wellesley College will be absent on leave during the year 1928-29. 


Dr. Eleanor Lansing Dulles, instructor of economics at Simmons Col- 
lege and at the Simmons College School of Social Work, and author of 
the forthcoming publication on the fall of the france in the Harvard eco- 
nomic series, has been appointed associate in social economy at Bryn Mawr 
College. 


Professor L. D. Edie of the School of Commerce and Administration 
of the University of Chicago will spend the summer in Europe studying 
banking conditions, under a grant of a Guggenheim Fellowship. 


Professor Wilfred Elder of the College of Business Administration at 
the University of Washington will teach at the University of Michigan 
in the department of economics this summer. 


Mr. Russell C. Engberg has left the staff of the Institute of Economics 
to take a position with the Federal Farm Loan Board in Washington, 
D.C. Mr. Engberg’s appointment represents a new policy on the part of 
the Federal Farm Board in that this is the first time the Board has ever 
engaged the services of a consulting economist. 


Professor F. R. Fairchild of Yale University is to be on leave during 
the first half of the coming year, when he plans to spend the time on the 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, of which he is director. 


Professor Frank A. Fetter of Princeton University has a leave of absence 
for the academic year 1928-29, when he will be engaged in advising and 
assisting the administration of Claremont College in California to organize 
a new college for men. Special attention is to be given to the planning 
of a curriculum of a liberal type suited to the needs of men students 
especially interested in economics. 

Mr. Francis Patrick Foisie has been appointed lecturer in business ad 
ministration at the College of Business Administration at the University 
of Washington, to handle courses and field work in labor. Mr. Foisie held 
the Jacob Wertheim Research Fellowship in the betterment of industrial 
relationships at Harvard in 1926-27. 


Professor M. C. Gordon of Vanderbilt University will teach at the 
summer session of Northwestern University. 


Miss Louise Gottshall has recently joined the research staff of the Ameri 
can Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Professor H. H. Preston of the University of Washington will teach 
courses in finance at the University of Michigan in the coming summer. 


Mr. B. U. Ratchford of Cornell University has been appointed instructor 
in economics at Duke University for the academic year 1928-29. 


Dr. Josef Schneider of the University of Prague will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago summer school. 


Dr. Dorothy M. Sells of Bryn Mawr College will continue her studies 
of labor economics in England during the year 1928-29. 


Mr. James H. Shoemaker has resigned his instructorship in economics 
at Brown University to continue his graduate studies at Harvard University. 


Professor Mason Smith of Ohio State University will teach business 
organization at Northwestern University summer school. 


Dr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant chief economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, delivered two lectures at Dartmouth College in January on 
the organization and work of the Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. John D. Sumner of Northwestern University has been appointed 
assistant professor of economics at the University of Buffalo. 


Dr. Albion G. Taylor of the College of William and Mary has been 
promoted from associate professor to professor of economics. 


Professor Raymond D. Thomas of the Southwest Missouri State Col- 
lege has been granted a leave of absence during this spring in order to 
join the research staff of the National Industrial Conference Board in 
New York City. 


Professor R. G. Tugwell of Columbia University will spend the year 
1928-29 abroad studying agricultural conditions in Europe. 


Mrs. Ethel Hanks Van Buskirk has recently joined the research staff 
of the American Association for Labor Legislation. 


Mr. Frank 'T. de Vyver assistant instructor in economics at Princeton 
University has been employed as research assistant in the Institute for Re- 
search in the Social Sciences at the University of Virginia. 


Mr. Frederick V. Waugh has resigned as director of markets in the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture to accept the position of econo 
mist with the United States Department of Agriculture. He has been 
appointed secretary of the New England Research Council, and will also 
have charge of the New England Crop Reporting Service. 


Professor W. E. Weld of Columbia University has completed this year 
abroad studying economic conditions in South America. 


Professor Ray B. Westerfield, who has been lecturing in Italy during 
the winter, will return to Yale University and resume his work in the fall. 
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